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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_»~——_ 


HE clouds are still thick over Corea. During the week 
there have been plenty of rumours, but very little 
authentic news. For example, it was declared at the beginning 
of the week that the Chinese troops, originally intrenched at 
Assan, south of Seoul, by moving in a north-easterly direction 
had eluded the Japanese army and had effected a junction 
with another Chinese army coming from the north, and that 
this combined force had beaten the Japanese at a place north 
of Seoul, leaving the road open to the capital. These rumours 
“have not been confirmed, however, and the story of a Japanese 
defeat has been specially denied by the Japanese. The pre- 
dictions that a decisive battle would shortly be fought have 
also remained unfulfilled. Almost the only items of news that 
can be depended on are those which relate to the activity 
of the Chinese in protecting their northern ports by booms, tor- 
pedoes, &c., and to the raising of an internal loan by Japan. 
It is said that the Japanese nobles have placed a very large 
sum at the disposal of the Government as a loan without 
interest, A Shanghai telegram published on Friday says that 
Japan will not follow the example of France in treating rice 
as contraband of war,—a piece of news which will interest 
the professors of International law. It should also be noted 
that our Government is enforcing the Foreign Enlistment 
Act with vigour. A torpedo-boat catcher has been arrested 
in the Tyne, and another vessel, believed to be intended for 
warlike purposes, in the Thames, The Ministry are deter- 
mined not to repeat the Alabama blunder. 


The Débats of Thursday is responsible for an interesting 
piece of news. It announces as certain that King Humbert 
has decided to establish a Viceroyalty in Sicily, and to give 
the post to his son, the Prince of Naples. It is also stated 
that the news is favourably received in Italy. Possibly it 
may have a certain effect on the problem of Sicilian dis- 
affection, but we are not very hopeful. The dominant factor 
of the situation in Sicily is economic, not political. Sicily is 
seething with discontent not because she wants political con- 
sideration, but because her people want food for their bellies 
and clothes for their backs. Still, the presence of a Royal 
establishment may do something in Sicily, just as it would 
have done something in Ireland. It may act as a sort of 
search-light, and force the Italians to see what is going on 
—" is well-nigh the most historic spot on the face of the 
globe, 





TheSession closesto-day, anda very barren Session it has been. 
The Budget has been its greatest achievement, and doubtless, 
if the principle of graduated Death-duties which Sir William 
Harcourt has introduced be cautiously and moderately applied, 
the revenue may gain considerably without any perceptible dis- 
couragement to the accumulation of wealth. But a generation 





or two must pass before it can be shown whether our financierg 
will, or will not, encroach dangerously on the national thrift. 
The other measures of the Session, except perhaps the Scotch 
Local Government Bill, present a very poor array of empty 
boxes. Nor has any great reputation emerged from the 
debates of the Session. Lord Rosebery has certainly not 
come up to the high hopes formed of his statesmanship; and 
if Mr. Acland and Mr. Fowler have grown in public estima- 
tion, Mr. Asquith has barely maintained his high level, 
while many of the Ministers have dwindled. The truth is, 
that the Government have attempted an impossible enterprise, 
and impossible enterprises generally end, as this has ended, 
in deteriorating the public estimate of those who have illus- 
trated its impossibility. Adroitness in more or less con- 
cealing failure, has been about the highest distinction which 
the Session has yielded to the Administration. 


The Irish Parliamentary party do not appear to distinguish 
between the best policy for making themselves feared by Par- 
liament and Parliamentary statesmen, and the best policy for 
winning over the popular vote at a General Election. They 
have been acting this week asif these two policies wereidentical, 
whereas the two are nearly exact opposites. They may over- 
awe the Ministerial leaders by their freaks of Friday week, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday; but so far from winning over the popular 
vote in England,—which is what they need with a view to the 
Dissolution,—they will only alienate whatever friends in the 
constituencies they now have. On Friday week, Mr. Healy 
commenced a vindictive attack on the House of Lords by pro- 
posing to deduct from the vote of £22,000 for the salaries 
of the permanent staff in the House of Lords, £40,000, a 
truly Irish flourish of vengeance. Mr. Mellor, who was in 
the chair, suggested that “supplying” a debt was a new 
kind of finance; on which Mr. Healy, with an airy indif- 
ference, proposed to diminish the vote by £20,000 instead 
of £40,000. Sir William Harcourt, with his usual readinesr, 
suggested to his “honourable and learned friend,” that in 
Shakespeare’s play of Henry V. a Welsh gentleman had been 
made to denounce making war by killing the baggage-men,— 
the reference was, of course, to Captain Fluellen’s remark, 
“ Kill the poys and the luggage! ’Tis expressly against the 
law of arms,”—but neither the Irish nor the Welsh Radicals 
were in the least moved by Captain Flaellen’s authority. They 
thought it capital fun to embarrass the Lords by cutting off 
the salaries of their officials, who were as innocent as the babe 
unborn of the rejection of the Evicted Tenants Bill; and they 
twice reduced the Government to a majority of only 9,—once 
by 67 to 58, and again by 66 to57. And there for the momer t 
the battle ended. 


But it was renewed in a fierce all-night sitting on Monday, 
when the help of the Welsh and English malcontents was 
invited and bestowed. Mr. Sexton and Mr. Dillon thundered 
against the Lords, and asserted the perfect reasonablene:s 
of making the servants smart for the masters’ sins; even Mr, 
Justin McCarthy gave in his not very convinced adhesior ; 
while Mr. Lloyd-George and young Mr. Dalziel, and both Mr. 
A. C. and Mr. E. J. Morton assisted in the mélée; and even 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson exhorted the Government to decla:e 
formal war on the Lords by announcing their intention to ado; t 
the Leeds formula against any second exercise of the Lords’ 
veto after a measure had been carried a second time against 
them in a new Session. Sir William Harcourt resolutely 
refused to enter on so great a policy as this at the fag-end of 
a Session without even full deliberation with his comrades 
in the Cabinet, but he disclaimed any intention of showing 
disrespect to the Irishmen, and at 4 o’clock in the morning 
allowed progress to be reported and the Session to he 
lengthened by another day. The Government majority, 
however, in the frequent divisions of the long sitting varied 
from 26 to 20. 
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On Tuesday night the skirmish was renewed, but with less 
vigour, and terminated at 2 o’clock. On this occasion Mr. 
Morley was left in charge of the House and was made the 
spokesman of the Government, on the ground that he 
had been the Minister who was most aggrieved by the 
action of the Lords in rejecting the Evicted Tenants Bill. 
But none the less he declared that he would never con- 
sent to initiate a great constitutional policy of this critical 
kind in rash and hasty pledges at the fag-end of an exhaust- 
ing Session, and without very careful deliberation on a step of 
such extreme importance. The House, he said, would be 
making itself ridiculous if it insisted on a definite declaration 
of the policy the Government would adopt at such a time. 
Eventually, the vote for the permanent staff of the House of 
Lords was carried by 76 to 45, majority 31,—Mr. Morley 
denying explicitly (and Mr. Balfour supporting him in 
denying), that the Government had made any appeal to the 
Tories for help, an accusation with which Mr. Lloyd-George 
had taunted them. None the less, the Government will hardly 
be able to resist the declaration of war against the House of 
Lords beyond the opening of next Session, if the Irish and 
Welsh and English Radicals continue in the same mind. And 
that means, we imagine, the wreck of the Bills to which the 
Government had foolishly trusted for converting the country 
to the policy of this great constitutional enterprise. 


The Deutsche Revue gives some interesting particulars as to 
Prince Bismarck’s scheme for forming Alsace-Lorraine into a 
Federal State under the hereditary Sovereignty of each suc- 
cessive German Crown Prince. In 1878, the subject was 
discussed between the Alsatian Deputies and the Imperial 
Chancellor. So long, said Prince Bismarck, as the Emperor 
remains the Sovereign of the Reichsland and only sends an 
Imperial Lieutenant to Strassburg, Alsace-Lorraine must con- 
tinue to be governed from Berlin. “What you want is that 
the Government of the Reichsland be carried on in the 
Reichsland itself; and, if the Crown Prince resided at 
Strassburg as your immediate Sovereign, he would have his 
Ministry there and not here (in Berlin).” By conferring 
the Sovereignty of Alsace-Lorraine on the Crown Prince, the 
absorption of the Reichsland into Prussia would be avoided. 
“The people of Alsace-Lorraine are much more likely to 
become good Germans than good Prussians.” That was a 
statesmanlike scheme. It was destroyed by the two attempts 
on the old Emperor’s life. After that it had to be put aside. 
The Emperor felt himself too old to part with his son. 


Things are moving in Bulgaria. M. Zankoff, the former 
Bulgarian Minister, who fled his country during M. Stam- 
bouloff’s réyime—somewhat after the manner of Bolingbroke 
during the time of Walpole—has come from St. Petersburg, 
and is hovering on the frontier, He has forwarded a petition 
to Prince Ferdinand, praying for permission to return to 
Bulgaria, but the decision, it is said, will not be favourable. 
Meantime, M. Zankoff has issued a declaration to his fellow- 
countrymen in which he declares that “he and his political 
followers are at one with the Bulgarian nation, and, together 
with it, will’gather round the Throne of his Highness Prince 
Ferdinand I.” He protests against the report that Russia 
wishes to convert Bulgaria into a Russian dependency, and 
affirms that she only desires that the Bulgarian dynasty 
should not prove a centre of hatred to the Slav race, the 
Orthodox religion, and the Russian Empire. Finally, he puts 
forward a political programme under the three following 
heads :—(1), Peace and love towards Russia; (2), the restora- 
tion of paragraph 38 of the Constitution, which deals with the 
religion of the heir to the Bulgarian Throne ; (3), the introduc- 
tion of laws suited to the democratic spirit and customs of 
Bulgaria. It will be curious to see if M. Zankoff returns 
whether he will be as successfally “ sterilised ” as was Boling- 
broke. If he is, perhaps he will fall back upon writing a 
Bulgarian edition of “ The Patriot King.” His democratic, 


national, and heir-apparent aspirations appear to be much_ 


like thoseof St.John. 

On Monday, Lord Stanmore, one of Mr. Gladstone’s last 
Peers, but one who rewards himself for previous fidelity by 
considerable independence, heckled Lord Kimberley in the 
House of Lords on the subject of Uganda. He was very 


anxious that a definite conclusion should be come to about the 
railway. The Government should remember that while we 
were considering, our neighbours were working. If once a 








a 
trade route was fairly established and used, partly by roag 
and partly by rail, through the German East African terri. 
tories, the difficulties of the administration of Uganda would 
be increased, while there would be a loss of trade, of Position, 
and of influence. That is, we believe, a very important con- 
sideration, though one which the Government seem inclined 
to ignore. Lord Kimberley’s answer was not at all satig. 
factory. We are apparently trying to do without either g 
road or a railway, but are sending up a steamer and some 
launches for service on the Lakes. With regard to the roads 
Lord Kimberley stated that it is very difficult for us to - 
dertake any considerable works of that sort “on account of 
the uncertainty of the position we occupy with regard to the 
East Africa Company.” No doubt; but what an admission of 
administrative indecision and ineptitude! There wag nothing. 
to prevent the Government regularising the position of the 
Company nearly a year ago, and yet the Government haye 
gone on dawdling with the question month after month. gir. 
Edward Grey, when he dealt with the position of the Company 
in the House of Commons on Thursday, could give no more 
satisfactory answer as to their intentions. 


On Friday, August 17th, when the Foreign Office Vote wag. 
under discussion, Sir Charles Dilke raised certain questions 
connected with the Niger Company. The Company’s monopoly 
was so close that they would not even allow the missionaries. 
to navigate the river except in the Company’s boats. A great 
part of their profits was made out of the liquor traffic with 
the natives. From all he heard, there was no law in the- 
country, and the agents were absolute. Sir Edward Grey, 
though he admitted the difficulties connected with the system 
of administering Colonial possessions through Chartered 
Companies, pointed out that the Niger Company had been 
most successful, and that this had created “ unfriendly rivals” 
at home. No doubt a good deal of the revenue was raised 
from the drink traffic, but it did not appear that this item wag. 
increasing. Very possibly the attacks on the Niger Company 
are quite undeserved, but no one can say the situation, as. 
regards the Chartered Companies, is satisfactory. If they 
prosper, the Home Government has no control over them 
whatever. If they fail, we have to step in and accept the 
responsibilities they have created. 


In the same speech, Sir Edward Grey made important 
announcements in regard to our relations with France, both 
concerning Siam and Africa. The Siamese Blue-book, he 
pointed out, brought out clearly that the British Govern- 
ment had never wavered from the position that our interests 
were bound up with the maintenance of the independence of 
Siam. So far, British interests had not been touched, 
but “ should a new phase of things arise in the rela- 
tions between Siam and the French Government,” we might 
have to take up the negotiations at the point where they 
had been left, ie. put our foot down. As regards Africa, 
“he would be the last to underestimate the danger, not active 
but latent, in the present condition of affairs, but he believed 
that a stage had been reached where there was a better pro- 
spect than there had been for some time past of the various 
questions being adjusted between the two nations, provided 
there were exercised a little good will and a moderate amount 
of give and take on both sides.” We hope this means, as we 
suggested last week, that there is to be a real attempt to 
come to an understanding with France, on all the Colonial 
African questions. There is no reason why these should not 
be kept entirely separate from the Egyptian question, which 
stands on a perfectly different footing. 


The North German Gazette of Monday publishes an im- 
portant article on the relations between France and Germany, 
an article of which the Berlin correspondent of the Tunes 
remarks that since 1870 “such a conciliatory tone has probably 
never been adopted by the leading semi-official organ with 
reference to France.” Why, it asks, should not normal rela- 
tions be restored? The Emperor has been at great pains to 
show a friendly feeling, and in France there is a growing ten- 
dency to recognise the advantages which both countries cal 
gain by occasionally joining hands as neighbours where they 
have common interests. That this means occasionally putting 
a spoke in England’s wheel in Africa, and that in future 
such acts as the smashing of the Congo Treaty shall be done 
jointly as well as severally, is clear from the next sentence. 
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2 in African questions, as, for instance, that 
“ i yd aia d the Congo, but again now in the nego- 
of t e for the protection of the injured creditors of Greece, 
tiations thas shown that there is really nothing to prevent 
the even mments of both countries from coming to a friendly 
the wort and from doing so with the consent and ap- 
unders “ ablic opinion on both sides.” Language of this 
ee 0 ~ organ of the Berlin Foreign Office caused no 
kind rom tion in Paris, and on Tuesday the Liberté replied 
—. ae that the views expressed were true. The 
be mere demonstrations at the time of M. Carnot’s death 
a cn everybody’s memory, and in spite of painful memories 
there are daily interests which can be discussed pacifically. 


On Saturday, @ representative meeting of evicted tenants 
was held at Cork to consider their position in view of the 
action of the Lords in rejecting the Bill intended to relieve 
them. A resolution was passed asking that, before Parliament 
rose, a voluntary measure should be passed reviving Clause 13 
of the Land Act of 1891 for six months, and appointing 
arbitrators “to fix the purchase-price in cases where landlords 
who are willing to sell and tenants who are willing to buy 
cannot agree, with power to apply money from the Irish 
Church funds where cases are settled for the mutual benefit 
of Jandlord and tenant.” This, said Mr. James O’Connor, a 
man of influence among the evicted tenants, would be as good 
as the Evicted Tenants’ Restoration Bill, and perhaps better, 
if the powers of arbitration were added, If the 13th Clause 
were revived, with powers of arbitration, and £250,000 were 
allocated from the Church funds, there were very few 
evicted tenants in Ireland who would not be reinstated. 
Clause 13 became inoperative for several reasons. “ First of 
all, Nationalist Members of Parliament threw cold water on 
it, but, strange to say, some of these men recently begged 
the Government to pass a measure which would not be 
as good as Clause 13, if the latter was made workable.” 
If this is true, why did not the evicted tenants say so before ? 
They might easily have had a re-enactment of Clause 13. 


The current issue of Notes from Ireland reprints from the 
Daily Express a most amusing letter signed “ Patrick 
Morphy,” and dated from “Skuhanugh.” The letter shows 
the sort of problems which would have arisen had that ill- 
considered and iniquitous measure, the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
become law. The writer thus describes his position :— 
“Fourteen or fifteen years ago I held a little farm at 
Skuhanugh from Bob Brown. He was a middleman, and 
I was paying too much. I said I should hold at the same 
rent that he did; but he would not listen to me, so I stopped 
payment. He injected me; and I got him boycotted. He 
could not pay his rent, and Tom Smith, his landlord, injected 
him. Tom let the land to Pat Kavanagh; but I kept 
it boycotted, and he could not make the rent out of it, 
so Tom injected him. Then Tom put his bailiff into it; but 
we all say that he is not a rale planther, and must go. But 
when the Act is passed Bob Brown says he will come in as an 
evicted tenant, and so does Pat Kavanagh, and I say that I 
am the only rale evicted tenant in the case.” The writer 
goes on to ask who is to have the land. “Tom Smith is 
not entitled to anything. He never was my landlord, and I 
owe him nothing, and why should I pay Bob Brown when he 
is out of it nearly as long as Iam myself? Besides he held it 
free gratis for nothing for two years after he injected me.” 
We do not, of course, suppose that the letter is genuine, but 
it isa very shrewd piece of fooling, and there are doubtless 
plenty of cases in which it would be quite as difficult to tell 
who was “ the rale evicted tenant.” 


Thursday’s Times contains the announcement that the 
water of the Gohma Lake is now only 10 ft. below the top 
of the dam, and at any moment we may hear that the over- 
flow has begun. It is as well, then, to remind our readers 
what is happening at Gohma. High up in the Himalayas, in 
a region of mountains which are among the highest in the 
world, an affluent of the Ganges flows through a narrow gorge 
Whose sides are about 4,000 ft. high. Last September one of 
the sides of this gorge slipped down, and threw a vast natural 
dam, 900 ft. high, across the course of the stream. The result 
was a lake which last May was about 3 miles long and 500 ft. 


720 ft. When the point of overflow has been reached, it is 
expected that the upper part of the dam will be carried away, 
and a terrible flood of water will be let loose, doing immense 
damage, and sweeping away the bridges for over a hundred 
miles along the course of the Upper Ganges. It is hoped, 
however, that no great loss of life will occur, as the lake is 
watched day and night, and a special telegraph-wire has been 
laid which will give instant warning to the villages below. 





Mr. A. Acland, the Vice-President of the Council of Educa- 
tion, made his annual statement on Tuesday, and gave a 
satisfactory account of the working of the Free Education 
Act. He asked for £6,500,000, a large increase on the Esti- 
mate of last year. The increase was partly due to the increase 
in average attendance, which he attributed to the working of 
the Free Education Act, and he dwelt particularly on the in- 
crease in the attendance at evening and continuation schools 
which he expected to be doubled during the current year. As 
that really touches the weak point of our primary education, 
namely, that it is so soon completely forgotten after the school- 
life ends, we regard this large increase in the attendance of 
those who have left school as specially satisfactory. With 
relation to the ordinary day-schools, Mr. Acland said that in 
1890 the increase in average attendance was 35,000; in 1891, 
32,000; in 1892-93, 229,000; whereas the Department had only 
counted on an increase of 126,000 for that year. The whole 
statement was made in a very conciliatory tone, and we must 
say that the charge made against Mr. Acland of unfairness 
towards the voluntary schools and of a very despotic adminis- 
trative temper have not been proved. We believe, indeed, that 
in general Mr. Acland’s energy has stimulated the voluntary 
schools to exertions of a most beneficial and wholesome kind. 


In the discussion on Irish education on Tuesday night, an 
amusing suggestion was made by Mr. Knox, that what Ireland 
wanted was an “innocent” history of Ireland, that is, one 
which could be read by Catholics and Protestants alike, 
without giving offence. It seems that, even in regard to other 
countries, “an innocent history” for Irish children cannot be 
found ; even histories of Greece and Rome being prohibited in 
Trish schools, on account of the many reflections on contro- 
versial topics to which they give rise. Still more difficult is it 
to know what to do with the Catholic emblems in schools 
where there are also Protestants to be educated, and this 
constitutes the difficulty of admitting the schools of the 
“ Christian Brothers,” otherwise very excellent schools, to the 
privilege of Government grants, the Education Department 
objecting to the public exhibition of dogmatic symbols, 
as, for instance, the crucifix, to which the ultra-Protestantism 
of Protestant Ireland has the greatest objection. Mr. 
Balfour seems to think that the difficulty is almost insuper- 
able; but Mr. Morley is inclined to hope that he can get over 
it, in relation at least to Catholic emblems, though he despairs 
at present of an “innocent ” history of Ireland. What Ireland 
needs, in education as in politics, is more disposition to enter 
into the minds of opponents, and less disposition to belabour 
their bodies. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone, as First Commissioner of Works, 
informed the House on Monday night that “no series of 
historical personages could be complete without the inclusion of 
Cromwell,” and though he had no sum at his disposal for de- 
fraying the cost of a statue this year, Sir William Harcourt, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, had promised to make the 
necessary provision in the Estimates for next year. This is a 
promise which should be received with universal approbation. 
Whatever Cromwell was, he was a great historical figure, and 
though not perhaps on the whole a great Parliamentary figure, 
yet, like the skull at the Egyptian feasts, he was a salutary 
memento mori to all Parliaments. We trust a worthy statue will 
be erected to him, not within the walls of Parliament, but just 
outside them, where the Members, as they flock in, may 
see him, and shiver at the thought of “prating,” as too 
many of them do prate. Underneath it might be written 
those historical words, “Come, come, we have had enough of 
this. I will put an end to your prating. It is not fit that 
you should sit here any longer.” 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





deep. Since then the water has been steadily rising at about 
the rate of 2ft.a day, and on August 12th it had reached 





New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 102;—102§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@~—— 


“FILLING UP THE CUP.” 


CCORDING to perhaps the ablest of the Ministerial 
journals, the great task of this Session has been, 
and the great task of next Session should be, the “ filling 
up of the cup” against the Lords. But the strange thing 
is that this able journal should have advanced that 
doctrine on the very day when what every one was 
remarking upon was the singular and almost pathetic 
retribution which Sir William Harcourt had brought 
upon himself by his great success in “ filling up the cup” 
against the present House of Commons. On Friday week, 
the Irish Home-rulers came very near defeating the Govern- 
ment by refusing their salaries to the clerks of the House 
of Lords,—one of the most grotesque of Parliamentary 
endeavours to “fill up the cup” against the Lords, by 
a motion which Sir William Harcourt himself criticised 
in words quoted from Shakespeare’s Henry V.,—namely, 
Captain Fluellen’s remonstrance with the King for 
making war by killing the baggage-men. Nor was that 
the whole absurdity of the burlesque proposal which so 
nearly defeated the Government. Sir William Harcourt’s 
expostulation with “his learned friend,’—Mr. Healy,— 
was a protest against what was in the first instance an 
energetic endeavour of that learned gentleman to do an 
extremely Irish kind of subtraction sum,—namely, to 
take £40,000 away from £22,000, an endeavour which 
naturally scandalised poor Mr. Mellor, who occupied the 
chair. When it was pointed out to Mr. Healy that 
this endeavour was impossible, unless the Committee 
rushed into algebraic finance, and adopted the whole 
principle of negative quantities, the learned gentleman 
reformed his proposal by suggesting, in the most happy- 
go-lucky sort of way, that perhaps it might as well 
be £20,000, which should be deducted from the salaries 
of the official staff of the House of Lords. All he desired 
was to avenge on these innocent gentlemen the affront 
which the House of Lords had put on the Irish policy 
of the Government, by rejecting the Evicted Tenants 
Bill. He thought it a dignified proceeding to establish 
whipping-boys for the House of Lords, and to promote the 
permanent officials of the House to that office. And not 
only did Sir William Harcourt’s “ learned friend” seriously 
urge this advice upon the House of Commons, but Mr. 
Sexton, in tones of indignant eloquence, urged the same 
generous and just proceeding; while the chivalric Mr. 
Dillon supported it with all the passion with which he 
recently advocated the cause of the evicted tenants. The 
Government officials of the House of Lords were to be 
evicted, without huts on the roadside, in order to avenge 
the evicted tenants of the “Plan of Campaign.” All 
this happened yesterday week. But on Monday night 
and Tuesday morning, the very day on which the 
Westminster Gazette endeavoured to persuade the Irish- 
men that they ought to be patient in the process of 
“filling up the cup” against the House of Lords, Sir 
William Harcourt was kept through an all-night sitting 
to resist a renewal of the same monstrous proposal by Mr. 
Sexton, and other motions to report progress by the 
vindictive Irish and their English and Welsh allies, which 
ended at last in Sir William Harcourt’s surrender at 
4 o’clock in the morning, in his complete submission to 
march under the Caudine Forks, and in his meek assurance 
to the Irreconcilables that he had meant no offence to 
the Irish Members. Was this really a “ filling up of the 
cup” against the House of Lords, or against Sir William 
Harcourt himself, who for two nights had been simmering 
quietly in that Parnellite juice which he himself so blindly 
and unforeseeingly had predicted for the Tories as their 
probable destiny? We should have thought that the 
perspicuity of the Westminster Gazette might have fixed 
on a more appropriate day than Tuesday last to expound 
the wisdom of “ filling up the cup” against the House. of 
Lords. 

For consider the difficulty whick attends this policy. It 
is argued with great cogency that, at present at least, the 
cup against the House of Lords is not full. For our own 
parts we should say that in Sir William Harcourt’s private 
meditations he must regard it as appallingly empty, and 
as having been moze or less emptied of the very little it did 
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contain on Friday week and the all-night sitting of Mon 


day. There was no “ filling up of the cup,”— 

at least,—on the rejection of the Wokescteds Bien 
Evicted Tenants Bill, though there may have been - te . 
spoonful or so poured into it by the amendment whi h 
defeated the Employers’ Liability Bill. Therefore, get 

Westminster Gazette argues very acutely, the Governme “ 
must secure the defeat by the Lords of measures po om 

in this island, such as the Registration Bill, “Ovo mae 
one vote,” Welsh Disestablishment, and perhaps th 

new Irish Land Bill, before the cup can be full, But 
how is this policy to be carried out with the Irish 
party storming with senseless vindictiveness at the per 

manent officials of the House of Lords, and vocifera. 
ting with Mr. Sweetman, “This Parliament cannot 
legislate for Ireland, therefore I say dissolve this Pay. 
liament and give us one that can”? Dissolving this 
Parliament may, as the Westminster Gazette clearly sees, 
result in giving a Parliament which can legislate for 
Ireland only in Mr. Balfour’s sense. It would require 
the utmost patience and self-control to abolish the veto 
of the House of Lords, and would be impossible while 
Sir William Harcourt has to stew in the very juice which ig 
brewed out of blind passions and furious irritability. The 
present Session has added, as we said, but one sorry teaspoon- 
ful to that cup which is supposed to be the fatal hemlock 
for the House of Lords; and even that teaspoonful has been 
probably more than cast away in the Irish burlesque of 
the end of the Session. Will not the constituencies say. 

“Better by far a little overcaution in the House of Lords 
than all this undignified and almost idiotic resentment 
against irresponsible officials of that House, and this 

violent haste to put our rulers under the heels of a party 

which cannot even do a subtraction sum, though it rages 
frantically against a Senate which does its duty by 
referring back to the people a policy for which only 
eleven out of every twenty-one of even the present House 
of Commons vote, while ten out of every twenty-one are 
bitterly opposed to it”? Would any Second Chamber ir 
the world act differently ? Could any Revising Chamber 
that ever existed refuse to give an appeal to the people on a 
great constitutional revolution so ambiguously supported? 
What is the use of a Second House at all unless its essential 
function is to prevent a narrow majority from carrying a 
revolution about which it is perfectly clear that the 
country has not made up its mind? What can be more 
certain than that the Irish party are in a frenzy of im- 
patience to do what the whole country looks forward to 
with the utmost apprehension, and what the “ predominant 
partner” is absolutely determined not to do in a hurry, if 
it ever does it at all. If such a body as the House of 
Lords is not to veto that sort of revolution, there should 
evidently be no such body as the House of Lords at all. 
For any Council appointed to delay and revise, would have, 
and must have, acted just as the House of Lords acted. 
Indeed, this is the whole meaning of the cry that the cup 
of wrath against the House of Lords should be allowed to 
fill. What is desired is to get rid of its veto altogether, 
and with it of that appeal to the country, which it is now 
its sole great function to secure. Fortunately, the Irish 
party can be well trusted to inspire a strong sympathy for 
the House of Lords. It is filling up a cup, indeed, but not 
a cup against the House of Lords, rather a cup against 
Irish arrogance and rashness. Next Session will begin 
just as this Session is ending, with outbursts of wrath 
and impatience against the delay which the uncer- 
tainty of the whole country, and the fixed determina- 
tion of England not to be hurried down the noisy 
rapids of Irish fretfulness, have rightly and properly 
interposed. And then who will be the objects of 
popular resentment? We have no doubt it will be 
the party which wants to ride roughshod over the people 
of Great Britain, and does ride roughshod over those un- 
fortunate allies who are now compelled by their want of 
English support to rely on the Irish for their lease of power. 
‘We believe that the singular want of temper and reason- 
ableness in the Irish party,—arising partly, no doubt, 
from their own painful sense of comparative political 
weakness, and partly from their total incapacity for frank 
deliberation and discussion with men of different views,— 
will fill the cup of popular indignation to the brim, but it 
will not be with wrath against the House of Lords, but 
with wrath against the weak and heady turbulence of the 
| Irish majority. 
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THE POLITICS OF ASIA. 


: re more interesting and few things more 
oe iin the politics of Asia, and yet nothing is 
importance to the people of the United Kingdom. 
of more ee if not primarily an Asiatic Power, is so 
The Empire, 1 nob P : re 
d up with Asia that it is not too much to 
strony oan politi before all others. A 
hat Asian politics concern us before all s. 
say that thought will show how deeply committed we are 
ee world, at how many of its vital points the 
. = jg Asian, and how, in the long-run, the golden 
—_— of dominion turns on an Asian pivot. Strange as it 
= roma at first, the common concern of the Empire is 
pr 4 The interests in which all parts of the Empire have 
*t are Asian interests. Take the United Kingdom to 
with. Men may regret that we ever went to India, 
and may regard India as an incubus; but no one whose 
opinion is worth having doubts the immense importance 
of India to England. Even if our Indian rule is regarded 
as a morbid, not a healthy, growth, it is one of those 
rowths which, if cut off, would cause the patient to bleed 
to death. We could not lose India and survive as a great 
Power. For good or ill, the fate of England is sealed to 
that of India. Hence, the United Kingdom must always 
be deeply concerned in the politics of Asia. But all the 
great dependencies of the United Kingdom stand as it 
were in a ring round India, and claim their share of in- 
terest in the problems of the East. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, if it has not exactly made the Dominion an Asiatic 
power, has made her a factor in the affairs of the Far 
East. Her most promising line of trade development is 
with Japan and Northern China, and to consider Asian 
affairs as a whole, and leave out the land whose shores 
border the world of the Far East, and whose ports are 
nearer to those of Japan than those of any other white 
Power, would be to make a capital error in the estimation 
of the factors in the Asiatic problem. Australia not only 
borders the Asian world on the South, but actually pro- 
claims herself an Asian Power. When that able Australian 
statesman, Mr. Deakin, returned from studying Indian irri- 
gation, he found no difficulty in reminding his countrymen 
that they were an Asian State, and deeply interested in 
the politics of Asia. What does the word “ Australasia” 
mean but Southern Asia? The great white communities of 
Southern Asia were, he declared, so notably interested in the 
affairs of Asia, that if, for any reason, the United Kingdom 
were to lay down her burden of Empire in India, Australasia 
would be forced to try to take it up. But the Cape is 
hardly less interested than Canada and Australasia in 
the politics of Asia. Our South African dominions guard 
the South-Western boundaries of Asia, and the communi- 
cation between India and the Cape is rapid and easy. 
South Africa could not possibly witness any great change 
in the political configuration of Asia without anxiety. 
She is too near Asia not to feel her influence. The politics 
of Asia, then, must aly-~s be of predominant concern to 
the British Empire. In cupies the very centre, is the 
focus of Asia, and round India stand grouped the three 
great divisions of the Empire,—Canada, Australasia, and 
South Africa. 

What are the chief factors in the Asiatic problem, and 
how do they act on and affect each other? These are 
questions which English statesmen have to consider. At 
the present moment the chief interest of Asian politics 
centres in the Far East. Western Asia is for the moment 
in a state of equilibrium,—it may be of unstable equili- 
brium, but still of equilibrium. Turkey in Asia and Persia 
at present do not move. In Central Asia the outlook is 
more or less simple, for the factors are in reality only 
Russia and England. China no doubt plays an important 
part in the Pamirs, but her intervention can hardly be 
said to complicate the equation. It is in the Far East 
that history is in the making. There England, France, 
and Russia, and Japan, China, and Siam, are the factors, 
and the problem is difficult and complicated in the ex- 
treme. Almost anything may come out of the witch’s 
caldron, in which ingredients so strange are stewing. For 
the present, then, the politics of Asia are the politics of the 
Far East, and these again in a great measure depend upon 
the struggle between China and Japan. Anything, then, 
which contributes to throw light upon the parties to the 
war—China, Japan, and Corea—is to be welcomed. Mr. 
Curzon, in a volume published this week by Long- 
mans, entitled “ Problems of the Far LEast—Japan, 
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Corea, and China,” puts together a good deal of useful 
information as to the political condition of these countries, 
as to their aspirations, as to their ability to do what they 
intend, and as to their probable future. But though 
Mr. Curzon is a diligent collector of facts, and deserves 
every credit for his praiseworthy attempts to under- 
stand the problems with which he is confronted, he does 
not show any very strong grasp either of the great issues 
at stake in the Far East, or as to the relative power and 
capacity of the two nations which are now confronting 
each other. As Mr. Curzon’s conclusions are necessarily 
prophetic in their nature, it is not, of course, possible as yet 
to prove him mistaken ; but it cannot be said that he shows 
that instinctive appreciation of international affairs which 
is requisite for those who undertake to diagnose the con- 
dition of three such kingdoms as Japan, Corea, and 
China. Mr. Curzon is too apt to follow a rhetorical 
phrase or an attractive dissyllable. The feeling that he 
often lets his long words lead him, is not one that inspires 
confidence, For example, one cannot place implicit 
trust in a guide who writes about Asia at large as Mr. 
Curzon writes in his opening chapter. He is incredible 
on Asia. After a shrewd hit at those “most terrible 
phenomena. by which humanity has ever been scourged 
—the Turki Nadir Shah and the Mongol Jinghiz 
Khan,” Mr. Curzon sums up his view of Asia in 
the following wonderful sentence:—“ When he [the 
traveller] meets with a civilisation as old as, nay older 
than our own, when he encounters a history whose 
heroes have been among the great men of all time, 
religions, whose prophets have altered the course of the 
world’s progress, codes of morals which have endured 
for centuries, and still hold millions within their adaman- 
tine grip, a learning which anticipated many of the 
proudest discoveries of modern science, and a social 
organisation which has in places solved the very problem 
of reconciling individual liberty with collective force, 
whereupon the new-fledged democracies of the West are 
expending their virgin energies,—he feels that it is absurd 
for him to censure and impertinent in him to condemn.” 
Old-fashioned people who object to men speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Equator, may think Mr. Curzon has 
a little presumed in so publicly patronising Asia; but 
such considerations should have no weight in an en- 
lightened age like the present. Indeed, we feel sure that 
Asia will take it very kindly in Mr. Curzon to have 
spoken so handsomely of her as he has done, and if 
only Africa is not jealous, we do not see that any harm 
can possibly come of his remarks. 

We must, however, leave these lofty heights and pay 
attention to the more prosaic parts of Mr. Curzon’s book. 
As far as we can make out, his general opinion in regard 
to the three countries whose names are on the title-page, 
Japan, Corea, and China, is as follows. Japan, he seems 
to think, is in a great measure destined to fulfil her 
ambition to be the England of the Far East,—that is, a 
great trading nation, and exercising great influence in 
the politics of Asia by means of “ sea-power.” Her ability 
to organise a formidable marine force cannot be doubted, 
and her island position and the commercial capacity of her 
people should help her to become what she desires to be. 
A drawback is, however, to be found in the capacity 
which her people are developing for Parliamentarism. It 
Japan gets into serious difficulties, it will be owing to the 
way in which the groups in Parliament combine to render 
government impossible. Corea, Mr. Curzon appears to 
think, is quite unable to stand alone. Independence for 
her is an impossibility. “She is confronted with the ill- 
suppressed cupidity of Russia, the prodigious latent force 
of China, the jealous and vainglorious interest of Japan,” 
and she is quite incapable of playing one Power off against 
another. “My own conviction is,” says Mr. Curzon, “ that 
the only hope of continued national existence for Corea, 
lies in the maintenance of her connection with China, which 
history, policy, and nature combine to recommend, and 
which offers in addition the sole guarantee for the recovery 
and preservation of peace.” While fighting for Corea, 
Japan and China “are both in reality looking over their 
shoulders at the real antagonist,—Russia. Both are 
equally concerned in keeping her out.” Both Count 
Ito and Li Hung Chang realise this fact, says Mr. 
Curzon; and he seems to suggest that, even at the 
eleventh hour, sober sense may prevail to patch up 
so dangerous a quarrel. Mr. Curzon’s view of Chira 
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is that though China has a great deal of latent strength, 
she is in no sense the formidable Power she has been 
represented ; and that, in fact, she is somewhat on the down- 
grade asanation. As regards military strength, Mr. Curzon 
evidently thinks with M. Ferry that China is practically 
a quantité négligeable, and he cites the opinions of various 
mil‘tary authorities to show the utter inefficiency of the 
Chinese armies. China’s alleged successes in suppressing 
the Yunnan rebellion, in recovering Kashgar, and in the 
Franco-Chinese War are, he suggests, chimerical. They 
were accidental or diplomatic, not military, successes. In 
spite, however, of Mr. Curzon, we believe that the weight 
of opinion is on the side of those who hold, as we do, that 
China could, if hard put to it, organise a most formidable 
fighting force. Does Mr. Curzon remember what Lord 
Wolseley has said on the subject? He has expressed his 
opinion that the one danger of the Anglo-Saxon race 
was meeting the Chinese in war,—and this is no abstract 
opinion, for Lord Wolseley helped to beat the Chinese 
under the walls of Pekin. “They possess every military 
virtue,” said Lord Wolseley of the Chinese. Mr. Curzon 
infers that the Chinese are a very unwarlike people. The 
world will, we think, prefer the verdict of a soldier who 
has met the Chinese in battle, to that of a civilian who 
has done little but sniff the evil odours of Pekin, and as 
he would doubtless be the first to admit, has nothing 
that can be called first-hand knowledge of China. 





HOW THE DEMOCRACY TASTES. 


HE Session which ends to-day may be said to be 
the first in which we have really tasted the true 
flavour of democracy, and learned what it is really like. 
We have had our first full lesson in democratic finance. 
We have had Labour questions in one form or another 
always before us. The Cab-strike has followed the Coal- 
strike, and Mr. Asquith has had his hands full of the 
knotty points which have arisen out of it. We have been 
assured that next Session there is to be a measure for 
paying Members of Parliament for their labour, in order 
that the poorest may enter the House of Commons if they 
happen to inspire their fellow-labourers with confidence. 
We have had a vehement denunciation by a Labour 
Member of the Address to the Crown congratulating the 
Queen on the birth of a great-grandson,—a denuncia- 
tion based on the assumption that one person is as good 
as another, and that there is nothing more sacred in a 
Monarch’s great-grandson than in any one else’s. We 
have had a great effort made to diminish the burden of 
poverty on the poor and to throw it more upon the rich, and 
what is called the equalisation of rates has been seriously 
commenced. We have had no end of squabbles as to the 
minimum wage, and our public departments have set the 
example of diminishing the hours of labour without 
diminishing wages, while an Eight-hours Bill for mines, 
qualified by a local-option clause, virtually passed the 
House of Commons, though it was withdrawn because the 
majority of the Labour Members were displeased at 
giving labourers any choice in the matter as to whether 
they would work more or less. The labourers who 
wanted leave to be a little more industrious than their 
neighbours, were denounced as untrue to their class, and 
as giving themselves airs which ill became them, though 
in point of fact the oldest and most respected of the 
Labour Members voted for having some choice in the 
matter. And lastly, the bitterest battle of the Session 
turned on the sacred right of well-to-do peasants who 
had been evicted because they would not pay their rent, 
which they could have paid, to have some compensation for 
their public spirit in refusing to pay it out of sympathy 
with poorer peasants who could not have paid it if they 
would, and on the wickedness of an aristocratic House in 
venturing to differ from the representatives of Labour. 
In some of these controversies we hold that the labourers 
have had the best of it, and in some of them the worse. 
We have found no fault with the general principle that the 
classes with a large margin of income above expenditure 
may be fairly asked to pay more in proportion towards 
State expenditure than the classes which have to give their 
very last shilling for necessaries or comforts of the very 
humblest kind. But we have not been able to sympathise 
with those who claim the right to force leisure, if not 
indolence, on their neighbours, in order that they may not 
be made uncomfortable by perceiving that they lose 


caste by their own leisure; and still 
able to sympathise with those who 
regard loafing about as a kind of p 
a deserve that the State should fin 
ut these are not the issues we wish to ider ; 
present article. We wish rather to ask oo Pape = a 
of the new democracy affects us, how we like the Pe ; 
yield of the new democratic policy, with its eager jealo = 
of anything like qualitative distinctions between one ni 
and another, or even between one labourer and another, 
its vain aspiration to reduce every condition to one level 
and its dislike of even the aristocracy of labour theiak 
that aristocracy is due only to superior talent and superior 
diligence. 

To some extent we can heartily sympathise with the or 
for a minimum wage, and the wish to exalt even the sth 
unskilled kind of labour that is hearty and willing at the 
cost, if need be, of the more capable labour which is not 
only hearty and willing but the result of high facult 
So far as this feeling is one of pity for the genuinely aul 
average, or less than average, toilers, and of determination 
not to weed out that class by mere starvation, we respect the 
feeling, and would gladly encourage it ; but directly it gets 
beyond that, and becomes something like a desire to pull 
down the clever workman to the level of the stupid work. 
man, we see in it the worst kind of jealousy. No doubt it 
is extremely difficult to say where the compassion ends 
and the envy and jealousy begin, but no doubt there is 
such a point, and it is a point which a democracy ig 
always in great danger of passing. Nothing could be 
more disastrous to the cause of Labour than not to take 
pride in the higher skill and ingenuities of the abler 
members of the labouring class; and whenever the vulgar 
jealousy of marked capacity begins to show itself, then 
democracy is quite untrue to itself and ignores the highest 
distinction of the labouring class. Moreover, we go 
further and say that so far as labour shows a vulgar 
jealousy even of conventional hereditary claims founded 
on the trust and confidence of the people, it is encouraging 
a poor and odious spirit which is fatal to all the nobler 
emulations even of a Republic. What is the difference in 
point of worth of the pride which the United States showed 
in Abraham Lincoln and the pride which the English people 
feel in the Queen? Only this; that the first elevation of 
Lincoln was due to the people’s votes, while the elevation 
of the Queen to the throne was due to birth. But once 
let the distinction of birth be merged in the distinction 
of good and noble service, and it becomes as vulgar to 
ceavil at the respect paid to the Queen’s great-grandson 
as it would be in the United States to cavil at the 
respect paid to Mr. Lincoln’s son. A Monarch in whom 
the people really trust has a perfect right to the sort of 
affection which makes relationship to her a fair pre- 
sumption of merit. You could not get even a Republic 
of the smallest dignity in which all the conventional dis- 
tinctions of hereditary claim would not spring up afresh. 
Look at the hereditary respect paid to the Adamses in 
Massachussetts. Is not that not only natural, but 
wholesome? If so, is there anything but a mean sort 
of popular envy in a democracy which prides itself on 
looking down upon a good Monarch’s descendants as 
if they had no presumptive claim to respect? We 
maintain, therefore, not only that wherever there are 
real distinctions between the capacity and quality of 
labour, these distinctions are entitled to reverence even 
though these distinctions set up a sort of aristocracy 
in the very heart of the labouring classes, but further, 
that wherever the natural development of a nation’s 
life has brought a good ruler to the top who has 
inspired the people with confidence, it is quite right 
that a claim should be acknowledged to the respect of 
the people for that ruler’s descendants. We cannot be 
always going back to the roots of things, and mur- 
muring at a hereditary King or Queen because the 
people had not themselves conferred on him or her the 
title to respect. Solvitur regnando. A good ruler or 4 
good statesman should be able to found anew a title to 
popular reverence. The only fault in the hereditary prin- 
ciple is that it is inelastic, that it does not give importance 
enough to positive evidence of real incapacity or demerit. 
But no sooner is a really good ruler found, than it becomes 
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vulgar, not to say cur-ish, to refuse them that respect. 
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t, so far as they have been tried, Presidents 
in pee choice, have not failed quite as often as 
hereditary Monarchs. 

On the whole, we hold that the best side of democracy 
.. the effort it makes to prevent its industrious poor,— 
is when they show no capacity,—from being stamped 
yer relentless competition ; while its worst side is that 
valousy of superiority of any kind, even in industry 


jelousy still more in capacity’ and talent, and 
that "envy of anything like unearned respect, which is 


fatal both to the prosperity of a people who encourage 
such feelings and to the character of those who foster 
them inthemselves. Democracy should endeavour to be both 
‘ust and generous. Its title to respect depends on its 
iustice, and without a large generosity it can certainly 
never, for any long time together, escape narrowness and 
even odium. We are but at the opening of the demo- 
cratic period, but it shows at present far too much of that 
narrowness and jealous dislike of anything like an aris- 
tocracy of talent and industry, and of natural sympathy 
with the great, of which democracies eventually die. 





DANGEROUS DREAMS IN FOREIGN POLICY. 


HE Pall Mall Gazette has been opening its columns to 
T one of those dangerous and ingenious men who 
dream gigantic schemes tor remodelling our whole foreign 
policy, and relieving ourselves in an instant and by one 
short sharp cut of the knife from the thousand ties and 
ligaments which bind us to the European system,—bonds 
and fetters that a great historical past has thrown upon us. 
The chief point made by the Pall Mall Gazette dreamer— 
who, it should be said in passing, wields a very able 
though not a very instructed pen—has to do with the 
Mediterranean. He has noticed the many sources of 
weakness which are to be found in our position as a 
Mediterranean Power, and has jumped to the conclusion 
that we ought therefore to abandon the Mediterranean. 
He points out that our presence in the Mediterranean not 
only exasperates Russia and inclines her to revenge 
herself by threatening India, but embroils us with France, 
who considers that we are strong there in order to help 
the Triple Alliance. It is useless, he suggests, to say that 
we remain in the Mediterranean because it is our highway 
to India, because we should never dare to risk our trans- 
ports oc our ironclads in a ditch like the Canal. War 
must mean the abandonment of the Canal route. But 
though we could not use the Mediterranean as a highway 
to India during war, our presence there would, in war 
time, mean a lock-up cf many valuable troops. Egypt, 
Malta, and Cyprus would each be a source of weak- 
ness. We should have to send troops and ships, badly 
needed elsewhere, merely to relieve and revictual them, 
while all the time we should be sending our Indian 
reliefs round by the Cape or by the Canadian Pacific. 
Should the Mediterranean then be treated as a negligeable 
quantity? asks the dreamer of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ By no means,” he replies; “I regard it as a bad 
site for a British fortress, but—an excellent place for 
a Continental prison. Providence has endowed the 
Mediterranean with two relatively very narrow outlets. 
These are the Straits of Gibraltar and, since the opening 
of the Suez Canal, the Red Sea. It ought not to be, and 
I believe in the opinion of experts it is not, impossible to 
close the Mediterranean hermetically without keeping 
a single war-ship in its waters from the Straits to the 
Dardanelles or from Suez to Trieste. To abandon 
the Mediterranean would involve the evacuation of 
Egypt, and the voluntary surrender of Malta and 
Cyprus, Our retirement from Egypt might be made 
the basis of an arrangement with France, by which 
we should acquire a protectorate over Madagascar, 
Which would be essential to us in our new position. 
France would be free to develop her Colonial expan- 
sion in Egypt and in Northern Africa generally.” With 
all opposition on our part to the advance of Russia 
upon Constantinople withdrawn, and the absorption, 
if she wishes and can effect it, of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, every possible cause of friction between the two 
greatest Mahommedan Powers of the world would, 
thinks the dreamer, cease, and co-operation in Asia would, 
The 
and bats of our Empire in the Mediterranean would 
isposed of as follows,—Cyprus would be given 
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back to the Turks; Malta would be handed over to the 
Pope as his peculium. At the same time we should take 
Tangier and Morocco—the dreamer does not seem to per- 
ceive that even with the rest of the world quiescent, this 
would be a tough job; but let that pass. The objects 
gained by this remaking of the map of: Europe are thus 
succinctly stated :—“ (1) Its adoption would liberate the 
troops now engaged in the occupation of Egypt and the 
garrisons of Malta and Cyprus. (2) It would enable us to 
move our naval forces where they would be of the greatest 
service. (3) It would remove all the difficulties which at 
present cause friction between England and France, and 
nearly all of a similar character between England and 
Russia. (4) It would withdraw us once and for all from 
all temptation to enter into embarassing entanglements 
and dubious alliances, moral or actual; and (5) lastly and 
incidentally, it would settle several awkward problems in 
which the rest of Europe are more interested than we are, 
and it would go a long way to lay to rest the wearisome 
ghost of Irish disaffection,”—i.e., the Pope would be so 
pleased with Malta, that he would sit heavily on Irish 
discontent. 

That is a very pretty scheme, no doubt, and till it has 
been thought out in detail has a certain false air of 
prudence and statesmanship. As a matter of fact, it is 
as crack-brained a proposal as wasever made. To put it 
shortly, it is asking England to strike up “ the invitation 
to the powder magazine.” In plain language, it is a pro- 
posal to strike a match among a heap of gun-cotton. There 
would be no surer way of laying all Europe by the ears than 
by doing what the dreamer proposes. He admits it himself. 
Listen to him on his own scheme. “It might mean the 
destruction of Austria. That is the affair of Austria. It 
might involve the bankruptcy and ultimate ruin of Italy. 
That is the business of Italy. It might in the long-run 
enable France to turn the tables on Germany, and take 
that revenge for which she has so long and patiently 
waited. That again concerns Germany and not us. Our 
proclaimed withdrawal from all practical interest in Con- 
tinental politics may be the signal for that European con- 
flict so long dreaded and so often postponed. Again, I 
say the responsibility for such a catastrophe would not be 
ours. There is no reason to believe that Providence has 
singled out this country to act as the policeman of Europe. 
If the inhabitants of the Continent choose to convert their 
respective countries into cockpits to decide who is entitled 
to the hegemony of Europe, upon their heads and not 
upon ours be the blood.” Nothing could be more mis- 
chievous than this way of talking about war. It sup- 
poses that as long as we kept out of a great European 
war it would not affect us. As a matter of fact, the 
waste and the injury to trade effected by a great war 
would have the most disastrous results on this country. 
All the European nations are either our debtors or our 
customers, or both, and what banker and shopkeeper com- 
bined cares to see his debtors and customers going to 
ruin? Besides, we should be doing a frightful moral 
wrong in throwing down our Mediterranean possessions 
as apples of discord. As one of the great European 
Powers, we have assumed, by Treaty and otherwise, a 
great number of moral obligations towards the rest of 
Europe, and we should be committing a monstrous breach 
of duty in abandoning or neglecting these. We have 
an implied general duty to take no active step which will 
endanger the general peace or interfere with the status quo. 
But even on the mere ground of personal safety, and in 
purely English interests, it can be shown that it would be 
most foolish to stir up the European caldron as the 
dreamer proposes. In the first place, the abandonment of 
the Mediterranean would greatly injure our sea-power, 
and so would injure us as a nation. We owe our present 
position to our sea-power, but that power means in no small 
measure our potential ability to act against the coasts of our 
neighbours. If we were to abandon the Mediterranean, 
we should abandon half our power to exercise an influence 
on France and Spain, and all our power as regards 
Turkey, Austria, Italy, and Greece. The fact that we 
have a naval base in the centre of the Mediterranean, 
enormously increases our sea-power, and so our power as & 
nation. The dreamer entirely fails to see this, and seems, 
to think that because we have no special and immediate 
objects in the Mediterranean,—because, that is, we do not 
want to conquer anything there, we need not trouble 
about it. That is a very crude way of looking at things. 
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We must maintain ourselves in the Mediterranean because 
our influence rests on our sea-power as a whole, and 
because sea-power with the part of the Mediterranean 
omitted is of little or no value,—it is sea-power which 
does not count with half the States of Europe. There is 
another fatal defect in the dreamer’s scheme,—a defect as 
fatal as that of the destruction of our sea-power. He 
does not understand that the proposal to hold Tangier as 
well as Gibraltar, and so permanently to seal up the 
Mediterranean, would league all Europe against us. 
Rightly or wrongly, not a single Power would endure to 
think that the keys of the middle sea had been handed 
over to England. The first nation which said, “This 
power is too great to be given to any single State, and 
we call on the rest of Europe to join us in freeing the 
civilised world from the tyranny of these selfish islanders,” 
would meet with an instant response. With England at 
Tangier as well as Gibraltar, it would take very little to 
produce a crusade for the emancipation of Europe. 

We have dwelt so long upon, and given such prominence 
to, the dreamer’s schemes, not because we think them of 
any intrinsic importance, but in order to point out how 
dangerous all such abstract proposals are. Democracies 
are specially prone to be taken by dreams,—witness the 
success of Mr. Blaine, whose head was always full of 
“ wild-cat ” projects in the region of Foreign A ffairs—and 
there is therefore a special reason for dealing with them 
at a time when the English democracy is beginning to feel 
its power in matters of Foreign policy. The truth is that 
you cannot manage international affairs on abstract prin- 
ciples. In theory, it might be wise to cut ourselves free 
here and there and everywhere from foreign complications. 
In practice, the only safe way of conducting our relations 
with the rest of the world is to move cautiously and slowly. 
The wise Foreign Minister is he who feels his way, and is 
content if he can keep out of immediate mischief. Those 
who study Foreign Affairs soon realise that the only safe 
principle is that which lawyers always recommend to 
Trustees,—quieta non movere. The position of England 
may be compared to that of a heavy barge floating in a 
harbour along with a number of other craft of different 
sorts and sizes, all tossing about in the swell. The English 
barge lies between several other vessels, and to prevent 
damage, her crew hold her lightly up against this neighbour 
and push her steadily but firmly off from that. At first 
sight, it looks as if the best thing would be to make a 
desperate effort and shove her off clear of the hulls of the 
other vessels, not caring what happened to them as long 
as she got free. The experienced sailor knows, however, 
that this plan would not really pay. It would probably end 
in a smash, and even if she got free for a moment, the 
tide might in a very short time bring the whole flotilla 
down on her again, and squeeze her flat between them and 
the quay. The safest plan is for the crew to keep their 
heads and ward off each special danger as it arises, using 
however every good opportunity to get into a safer position, 
and working gradually clear of any dangerous or badly 
handled craft. Possibly, if the wind were to fall, and 
the harbour were to grow quite calm again, it might be 
possible to get clean away, but while the swell is high and 
all is confusion, the only thing is to hold on and trust to 
luck and good management. It is no good to complain 
that the people who centuries ago got us into the middle 
of a crowd of boats were fools, and to point to the safe 
and isolated position occupied by our brother’s boat—that 
which flies the stars and stripes. Very possibly we ought 
never to have got into the crowd, and probably the 
Americans are better off than we as regards position, but 
this would not make it any less rash to fight our way out 
ina hurry. The fact is, we occupy a position which is the 
result. of a whole chain of historical events, which cannot 
be undone, and we must learn to make the best of it, not 
try to pretend that we are not ina tight place and can 
get free by merely wishing to do so. It will be an evil 
day for the nation when we let some dreamer get to-the 
helm and inaugurate some large and magnificent scheme for 
getting rid of all our difficulties. The man who tries that 
will soon make ducks and drakes of the Empire, and ruin 
his country. No greater calamity could possibly happen to 
us than the accession to power of a man with a mission to 
put our foreign policy to rights. The only safe way is to 
hold on, and as each question arises, to let the action of 
the nation be guided by common-sense, by a just regard 
of the rights of other nations, and by a clear understanding 


of our true interests. We shall rightly tr 
disentangle the bonds in which we ae lacieed ae a 
and patient means; but we shall be mad if we ¢ bn 
to burst them asunder by main force, or to cut Gin pi 
aknife. The policy of selfish aggression, or of try; be 
dominate Europe were hardly less mad. We bei be 
soon see a new Carteret at the Foreign Office—the : 
who yearned to knock the heads of the European Kin 
together in order to secure the predominance of En la d 
—as a man determined to free us ina twelvemonth fre 
all our responsibilities, and let us stand alone ang 4 
trammelled by international relations. vs 





ENGLISH SELFISHNESS. 


i there is one charge which is more frequently levelled 
against Great Britain than another, it is that of yn 
bounded selfishness in her foreign relations. Among oy; 
neighbours across the Channel, this has passed into a 
proverb; and though other nations are less outspoken jn 
their expression of this feeling, they hold to the same opinion 
none the less. If this country annexes a new strip of bar. 
barian territory, or opens for herself a new market, if she 
protects a native Sovereign in one corner of the globe, or 
succours oppressed nations in another, the crities of Europe 
have one favourite explanation,—the undisguised selfish. 
ness of a perfidious race. They are fond of dilating on the 
profound hypocrisy wherewith Great Britain sometimes 
cloaks her efforts at aggression ; and even the missionary 
Bible in hand, who acts as pioneer to British soldiers, is 
pilloried for the edification of posterity as he was pilloried 
in the pages of Heine. Such an idea as disinterestednegg 
on our part is laughed to scurn, and our progress becomes 
for them only the more hateful from the plea we too often 
set up, that it is for the good of the native population. 
Perhaps the best answer to such charges is to admit 
frankly a considerable proportion of truth in them, 
showing at the same time that they are, after all, 
capable of considerable justification. A cosmopolitan, 
in the immortal words of Lord Beaconsfield, is a man 
who loves every country save his own; and altruism 
never has been and never can be the guiding force in 
international relations. So long as we recognise that 
one uation differs profoundly from another (and many 
publicists would wish this difference obliterated), so long 
will selfishness, sometimes enlightened, generally short. 
sighted, be the influence that rules the Foreign policy of 
acountry. The difference in language and character that 
marks off one people from another will of necessity extend 
to their external affairs ; their interests cannot coincide with 
those of their neighbours, or if they do coincide, it will only 
be for a short space, and the tendency to diverge will be 
ever present. The mere fact of geographical separation 
will make two countries look at the same object with 
totally different eyes. And this necessity for selfishness 
is so old a factor in politics that it is strange that it can 
still be used as an ever-ready weapon with which to attack 
this country. It is, of course, obvious that there are 
certain things inherent in the position of England which 
render such an attack peculiarly easy. In the first place, 
she possesses a certain isolation enjoyed by no other 
European Power. She is untrammelled by questions of 
frontier and boundary ; she is not called on to be for ever 
conciliating this country, or opposing that. France, 
Germany, or Austria, each with its enormous line of 
frontier,every league of which has to be in a state of defence, 
cannot help being jealous of an Island Power which can 
by no virtue of its own proceed on its way unhampered by 
these annoyances and perils. Her unique position puts 
England, now as always, outside the European concert, and 
marks her off from the other European Powers. But the 
main reason why England is regarded with eyes so hostile 
by her neighbours, is without doubt her unrivalled success 
in creating an Empire. She entered into the race for 
Colonial supremacy very late, and she ended by outstrip- 
ping all her rivals. In the seventeenth century, we find 
Holland spoken of as the typically selfish Power. In spite 
of her militant Protestantism, she was for long an object 
of suspicion and hatred to England, and Dryden can find 
no words strong enough to stigmatise her rapacity. The 
reason is easy to discover. Holland at the time pssessed 
a flourishing Colonial Empire, and bade fair to beat all 
other European nations in the race for commercial 





supremacy. Without attempting to institute a his- 
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‘sal parallel between England and Holland (which 
—_ a be other than misleading), we are forced to 
= nise this element of similarity in the vast Colonial 
. possessed by England at the present day. France 

S aene easily forget the fact that she was at one time 
within a little of possessing India, Canada, and Australia, 
aa though Germany has made great strides of late years, 
her possessions are yet far behind those of England, 
whether in extent or value. Thus it is impossible alto- 
ether not to sympathise with foreign nations when 
they maintain that England has enough already and 
should not be for ever attempting to gain more land. 
Her position makes of England a target obvious and 
tempting to the Chauvinists of other lands. And if 
Germany perpetually urges the rebuke of selfishness, she 
should at least remember several occasions when but 
for English assistance she would have been at the 
mercy of France; moreover, it is still an open ques- 
tion whether England could not have done better by 
pursuing her Colonial schemes unhindered, and leaving 
France and Germany to fight out their own quarrels by 


themselves. 

But rating the selfishness of England in her struggles 
for expansion at its very highest, it is difficult to deny to 
that selfishness the quality of enlightenment. Wherever 
she has implanted her rule, it has been on the whole for 
the good of the governed. Without claiming perfection for 
the English law and English administrators, it must yet 
be admitted that they approach as near to abstract 
justice in their relations to subject peoples as is possible 
in this very imperfect world. Trade privileges are thrown 
open to all her subjects, their efforts to better themselves 
are unhindered or even encouraged by their rulers. 
Moreover, this country early inculcated the principle 
of even-handed justice between man and man; and from 
this principle she has never varied. The same law for 
both Englishman and native is the uncharging rule, and 
as a result the subject populations live in security and 
good order. It is yet an undecided question how far it 
suits the personal idiosyncrasies of Mussulman and 
Hindoo that they can no longer bribe Judges to their side, 
or take their own by the strong hand when bribery has 
failed. But if we are to accept the definition of the well- 
ordered state, which obtains in the Western world, and 
believe that country to be happy where Courts are 
incorruptible, and life and property secure, then it 
must be admitted that India has profited by English 
rule. Nor would it be hard to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of similar dealings by England with other subject 
races. If the all but universal testimony of South African 
politicians and publicists be accepted, then we have an 
excellent case in point when we contrast our own relations 
to the Zulus witb those of our Dutch neighbours in the 
Transvaal. For oppression is the method employed by the 
one, and fair dealing by the other. Indeed, we believe it 
would be hard to point to a single instance of flagrant 
injustice or oppression at the hands of English rulers,— 
at least, in recent times. It is of course open to our 
foreign critics to question our motives, and maintain that 
such a policy is the very acme of selfishness, in that it 
renders the government of these subject races easier and 
less liable to be overturned. But it is rather late in the 
day to introduce the vexed question of motives. If the 
results be good, we have not much reason to cavil at the 
means; and if both means and ends are satisfactory, it 
would be idle to deny that the motives for such a policy 
are prompted by some higher qualities than force and 
greed. Least of all have the French and their par- 
tisans in Egypt any just ground for abusing our 
occupation of that mismanaged land. In this instance, 
again, government by Englishmen has produced a 
marked improvement all round. Egyptian finances 
are being straightened, and there exists an orderly 

government and an upright justiciary,—things unknown 
in Egypt since the fall of the Roman Empire. In this 
Work France had the chance of participating. She was in 
the field sooner than England, and she joined that Power 
in the warning sent to Arabi Pasha previous to the 
bombardment of Alexandria. It was of her own free will 
that she afterwards withdrew and washed her hands of the 
affairs of Egypt. To abuse England now for having 
carried out her share of a bargain that France repudiated, 
18, we must say, puerile in the extreme. If to these 
eccentricities she add wholesale intrigue against England 





amongst Egyptian officials, she must really cease to 
arrogate for England the exclusive title of “ perfidious.” 

While thus defending in the main the action of 
England in her career of expansion, we would not for a 
moment deny the existence of a certain amount of smug 
self-righteousness which is quite peculiar to this country. 
There exists undoubtedly a species of cheap complacency 
in our utterances with regard to our foreign and Colonial 
policy which give our foreign critics good right to jibe. 
Let us recognise by all means our right to expand our 
possessions and influence wherever necessary, and let us be 
proud of the good order which is the invariable attendant 
of such expansion. But do not let us say that we do 
these things solely in the interests of humanity and of 
religion, for these outpourings from Exeter Hall are 
neither expedient nor honest. 





INDIA AND HER FRIENDS. 


HE three nights, more or less, which were given to the 
Indian Budget last week, furnish a useful illustra- 
tion of the real worth of that Parliamentary sympathy 
from which the Indian peasant is bidden to expect so 
much. There are two conspicuous ways in which India 
has lately received exceedingly hard measure at the hands 
of the Imperial Government. It might have been expected 
therefore that these two grievances would have formed the 
matter, at all events the principal matter, of the speeches 
of her professed friends. Mr. Samuel Smith, and Mr. 
Naoroji, Sir William Wedderburn, and Mr. Keay, have a 
remarkable gift for detecting grievances where they do not 
exist, and the faculties thus exercised need not have been 
wholly inactive in presence of a real grievance. Mr. Fowler 
and his immediate predecessor have treated India with ex- 
treme injustice in regard both to the Opium Commissionand 
the Cotton-duties. In the one case they have saddled India 
with half the cost of an inquiry which she never asked for 
and never desired to see instituted. In the other case, 
they have refused to allow the Indian revenue to be 
raised in the way which, if the decision were left to 
those immediately concerned, would beyond question be 
the way they would prefer. There was here an unusual 
field for the eloquence of the Indian malcontents. If the 
four gentlemen we have named had made a united attack 
upon the Ministerial policy in these two respects, though 
they might not have influenced the action of the Govern- 
ment, they would at least have fought for once on the right 
side. Nor is it at all certain that they would not have 
influenced the action of the Government. The injustice 
of what they have done is so flagrant that if once a few 
Radical Members had exposed it, it might conceivably 
have become a favourite theme for platform oratory 
during the recess. It is true that Mr. Naoroji and Sir 
William Wedderburn do not commonly effect much by 
their denunciation of the Government’s action in India. 
But the reason why they do not, is their inability to enlist 
the support of any responsible or instructed politician. If 
they had made the Cotton-duties and the division of the 
cost of the Opium Commission their text, they would have 
been exceptionally fortunate in this respect. Possibly, 
however, this is the true explanation of their strange 
reticence:—not even to do justice to India can they 
submit to keep company with Tories and Liberal 
Unionists. 

We speak of the cost of the Opium Commission rather 
than of the Commission itself, as a hardship upon India, 
because the result of that Commission, as the Government 
no doubt foresaw, has been the direct contrary of what 
those who induced the Government to appoint it hoped 
and expected. We do not know, of course, what the 
terms of the Report will be. But we are quite sure of 
one of two things. Either the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners will be a virtual condem- 
nation of the anti-opium agitation, or they will be framed 
in complete disregard of the evidence collected. From the 
point of view of India, it does not greatly matter which 
of these descriptions turns out to be the true one. The 
report and the evidence will both be before the world, and 
we have no doubt that the action of the Government will 
be determined by the evidence, whether the report is, or 1s 
not, in harmony with it. Fanaticism nowadays is only 
dangerous when it is genuine, and it is only genuine when 
it is prepared to put its hand in its pocket. If Sir Joseph 
Pease and his allies had spent the interval since the 
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appointment of the Commission in stumping the country 
in support of a proposal to raise additional taxes to the 
tune of some millions, in order to pay over to India 
the money she would lose by the suppression of opium 
cultivation, we should begin to think that the agitators 
were going to win. So long as their only contribution to 
the controversy is the expression of their heroic indiffer- 
ence to the disorganisation of Indian finance, we have no 
such expectation. There is only one way in which the 
object they have in view could possibly be accomplished, 
and about that way the assailants preserve a silence which 
is as prudent as it is profound. So far, therefore, 
the appointment of the Opium Commission promises to do 
India a very useful service. It may not kill the agitation, 
but, for a time at least, it will render it harmless. But it 
does not follow from this that India ought to bear any 
part of the cost of it. If the Government, in deference 
to an eccentric outburst of Parliamentary unreason, 
chooses to institute a perfectly needless inquiry, the 
expense of it ought to be wholly borne by the funds 
over which the House of Commons has the command. 
If the Government of India had suggested the inquiry on 
the plea that it would be beneficial to India to have the 
real truth made known, the case would have been different. 
India would have paid the piper ; but then she would also 
have called the tune. In point of fact, however, it was 
the House of Commons that called the tune, and called it 
without any reference to India. India did not wish to 
learn the truth about opium; she knew it already, and 
only wanted to be left to grow it unmolested. Whatever 
desire there was to get at the facts in that direc- 
tion—and that was strictly a one-sided desire—existed in 
the House of Commons, and it was for the House of Com- 
mons to pay for the gratification of a perfectly idle fancy. 
Times have changed since Burke made it a ground of com- 
plaint against our administration of India, that we wrung 
from the peasant the very opium in which he forgot his 
oppressions and oppressors. If he were alive now he 
would charge us with making the peasant stint himself in 
the salt which is a necessary of life, in order to gratify 
the fanaticism of a little group of philanthropists. But of 
all this not a word has been said by the Indian peasants’ 
professed champions. 


In Mr. Fowler’s speech there was at least an attempt to 
justify the action of the Government in reference to the 
Cotton-duties. But the weakness of the defence was 
shown by the total want of connection between it 
and the attack,—a want of connection which grievously 
marred an otherwise excellent exposition. It cannot be 
wrong, he said, to forbid the Government of India to 
include cotton goods in the imports which are taxed for 
revenue, because in issuing this prohibition Ministers are 
consulting the interest of the Indian consumer. ‘ What- 
ever duty you levy on cotton goods must inevitably be 
paid by the people who wear those cotton goods in India. 
The tax would therefore be a tax upon the people of India, 
and not upon the Lancashire manufacturer.” That is 
perfectly true. Indeed it is more true, we may observe in 
passing, than Mr. Fowler has in a similar case been 
ready to admit. At least, if a few weeks since we 
had said that whatever duty you levy on beer and 
spirits must inevitably be paid by the people who drink 
beer and spirits, we fancy that any colleague of Sir 
William Harcourt’s must have demurred to this self- 
evident proposition. But true as it is, it is, in regard 
to the Cotton-duties, a perfectly irrelevant truth. No 
one denies that the people of India would have paid the 
Cotton-duty. What is said is that, having to pay in one 
form or another, the people of India would have preferred 
paying in this form rather than in another. Indirect 
taxation has always the characteristic, which is an advan- 
tage or a disadvantage according to circumstances, that it 
is less noticed than direct taxation. In India, at all events, 
it has the merit—the very great merit—of being less dis- 
tasteful than direct taxation. Still, Mr. Fowler and Lord 
Kimberley may be such convinced advocates of direct tax- 
ation that their consciences would not allow them to con- 
sult the popular wish in a matter involving an immutable 
fiscal principle. We should be very glad to believe 
this if we could. It would not give us a very high 
idea of their fitness to govern India, but though a craze, 
it would at least be a respectable craze. But how is 
it possible to believe it when we find them assenting 
without a murmur to the levying of duties on other 
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imports? ‘I am aware,” says Mr. Fowler, « 
number of people are of comedies that the Goremeeed 
ought not to interfere with the original intention of < 
Indian authorities to levy an import-duty on all im wg 
into India without any exception ; and that the elbieen . 
of cotton goods is an exception that cannot be justitied - 
Well, how does Mr. Fowler set about justifying it? B 
the argument that import-duties are paid by the peopl 
of India? But who, we should like to know, will = 
whatever tax is imposed in place of a duty on cotton cooks ? 
Or who will be the sufferers by any scarcity which follows 
upon the reduced expenditure upon public works, supposin 
that the Indian authorities resort to this expedient tostent 
of to new taxation? It is nota question of who shall ay ; 
that, in every case, will be the people of India. It ig g 
question of the form in which they shall pay, and whether 
this form shall be decided in their interest or in the jn. 
terest of somebody else. If Mr. Fowler thinks indirect 
taxation bad for them, why does he allow it in every jn. 
stance butone? Wemust not, it seems, explain this incon. 
sistency by the accident that in the one instance which js 
excepted a different decision on the part of the Home 
Government would have lost them a certain number of 
votes ; so we are forced, by way of alternative, to treat 
the action of the Home Government as wholly beyond 
explanation. But why, to return to the point from 
which we started, have the four gentlemen who pose 
as the exclusive champions of the Indian peasant been 
silent on such an occasion as this? There was the 
best possible case for the prosecution, and no cage 
at all for the defence, yet Mr. Naoroji and his friends 
have let this splendid opportunity slip. So long as 
they expatiate in the region of pure imagination, there 
is no limit to their eloquence; the instant that they 
come within sight of an actual fact, they are silenced 
by its unfamiliar presence. 





THE SWISS REFERENDUM AND THE PEOPHE’S 
WILL. 
SECOND endeavour to introduce State Socialism 
into Switzerland has failed even more signally 

than the recent attempt to procure the “initiation ” of a 
law for providing everybody with work on terms satis- 
factory to himself. On this occasion, however, the 
Socialists were somewhat more modest in their require- 
ments. They merely asked for gratuitous medical 
attendance and advice to be provided by the State, which 
was to obtain the wherewithal by becoming the sole 
vendors of tobacco. How and whether the present 
vendors were to be compensated for being deprived of 
their trade, and the doctors for being turned, nolens 
volens, into Government employés, was left an open 
question; but while smokers (who in Switzerland are 
many) were propitiated by the assurance that under the 
proposed arrangement their tobacco would cost them no 
more than heretofore, taxpayers were assured that the 
boon would not add to their burdens. The movement 
was started by the Society of Workmen, and took the 
shape of a demand for referring to the popular vote a 
measure in the sense indicated. Strenuous efforts were 
made to win the needful number of signatures (fifty 
thousand); but after an active propaganda, extending 
over four months, and supported by the entire strength of 
the Socialist party, the agitation has collapsed, the 
assents received falling short of forty thousand. As in 
the case of the proposed right-to-work law, the movement 
owed the little favour it obtained almost exclusively to 
the towns and manufacturing districts. Ziirich gave 
13,358, Berne 4,920, St. Gallen 4,298 signatures. None 
of the other Cantons gave so many as two thousand. The 
Catholic Cantons, as a whole, gave next to none; and in 
several of them—as, for instance, Lucerne, Tessin, and 
the Valais—not one citizen could be persuaded to sign 
the requisition. This result confirms the estimate of 
the Journal de Genive, that the normal strength of the 
Swiss Socialist faction does not much exceed forty 
thousand; and as, in order to command a bare majority 
of the electorate, they must make some three hundred 
thousand additional converts, the likelihood of Switzerland 
being transformed into a communistic republic may be 
regarded as remote. 

Weighed by its results, the “right of initiation” has 
still to justify its existence. True, it enables fifty 
thousand well-meaning voters to propose a new law for 
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ideration of their fellow-citizens ; it also enables 

Oe oe and fanatics who by hook or by crook can collect 
. the needful signatures, to advertise their schemes and 
theories at the public expense. For, before a Bill is sub- 
mitted to the popular vote, a copy of it, “in the three 
languages of the Confederation,” must be sent to every 
voter on the registers, and to the outlay in stationery and 
printing thereby entailed has to be added the cost of 
taking the votes and counting the ballots. Moreover, the 
multiplication of elections and “ votations” is a serious 
evil, and essentially undemocratic. The oftener people are 
required to vote the less disposed they scem to profit by 
the privilege. A Geneva paper lately complained that 
the polling-booths are open as often as the churches. In 
June last a measure adopted by the local legislature of 
Canton, as to which the Referendum had been demanded, 
was rejected by the votes of some four thousand citizens, 
out of a registered total of eleven thousand ; and important 
national questions are frequently decided by a minority of 


the electorate. 
Perhaps the most striking object-lesson offered in the 
working of the Swiss Referendum is the discrepancy 
between the views of the electors and their representatives 
which it so often reveals. English democrats protest that 
the House of Commons ought to be supreme, and regard 
opposition to measures passed by never so small a majority 
of the popular Chamber, as resisting the people’s will, 
albeit the people have had no opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the particular measure at issue. The Members 
of the House being, according to an eminent authority, 
in constant contact with the electors, are necessarily 
conversant with their views. Were it physically pos- 
sible for six hundred and seventy gentlemen, living the 
greater part of the year in London, to be in constant con- 
tact with all the electors in the realm, the inference might 
be admitted. But though not in “continual contact,” no 
representatives can be more in touch with their consti- 
tuents than the Members of the Swiss National Council, 
who almost invariably live in the districts which they 
represent, spend only a fraction of their time at Berne, 
are chosen by manhood suftr and have to offer them- 
selves for re-election every these years. Yet these gentle- 
men and their colleagues of the divers Cantonal Legislatures 
know the minds of their electors as to particular measures 
so ill, that the laws they pass are far oftener rejected by the 
popular vote, than Bills passed by the House of Commons 
are rejected by the House of Lords. For instance, in 
1884 the Federal Chambers adopted four important laws, 
every one of which failed to pass the ordeal of the Re- 
ferendum. The cause of this lies a good deal in the nature 
of things electoral, and, unlike the Referendum, is not 
peculiar to Switzerland. There, as elsewhere, a majority 
of the popular House may be chosen by a minority of the 
electorate. A majority of 10 in a single-Member consti- 
tuency is as effective as a majority of 1,000, and the side 
which by good luck or good management wastes the fewest 
votes, generally wins. But when it is a question of “ Yes” 
against “ No,” every vote tells. It is a case of “One man 
one vote,” and “One vote one value;” and the true voz 
populi, as touching the matter at issue, prevails. 

There are also other considerations to be taken into 
account. The average voter in Switzerland, as elsewhere, 
Supports a candidate for many reasons,—because he is a 
neighbour and a decent fellow, because he is a good 
speaker, because he is “sound” on the religious question, 
se the teetotal question, or the vaccination question, 

ecause he has promised to get the dog-tax repealed 
or a duty put on bicycles. But it by no means follows, 
even in the improbable event of the would-be deputy being 
as good as his word, that the average elector will applaud 
ppd measure for which as his representative he thinks 

» or is bidden by his leaders, to vote. The elector repre- 
sents nobody but himself, is not amenable to party dis- 
om and if it so please him will, without hesitation, say 
— “ in ui Member's . Yes.” Furthermore, the chances 
gh Re avour of the Swiss rural voter, especially 

er Cantons, saying “No” to any new-fangled 

proposal whatever, simply because it is new. Being 
grnerely an occupying landowner by inheritance and a 
_maneretine by instinct and tradition, he is opposed to 
2 — and prefers steady progress and safety to 
he po Age and bounds, which often lead to falls. 
ie ength of Swiss Conservatism lies in the rural dis- 

8, as the strength of Radicalism lies in the towns ; 


and owing to the absence of minerals and seaports, the 
country-folk are not likely to lose the political preponder- 
ance to which, together with their long training in self- 
government, may be ascribed the fact of the Swiss Con- 
federation being the sole successful democracy of modern 
times. 








THE PASSION FOR CYCLING. 


HENCE comes the passion for cycling? What makes 

those who once take to the sport of the “scorching 

wheel” as passionate in the pursuit of their new pastime as— 
well, say golfers, for that is to put the thing at its highest, 
to express the maximum of blind adoration and unquestioning 
devotion? Is there good ground for this devotion of the 
cyclist, or is it a mere affectation,—something not founded 
on reason and reality, something that will pass and leave not 
atyre behind? In a word, is the passion for cycling a mere 
whim, a fashion of the moment, or is it based on something 
in human nature which is likely to last? These are all 
interesting questions, and all well worthy of an answer. 
Before, however, we attempt to discuss them, it is well to 
establish our case that the passion for cycling exists; and that 
it is no exaggeration to say that there are hundreds, nay 
thousands, of men young and old to whom cycling has 
become a part of the machinery of existence, and who pursue 
the sport with fervour and enthusiasm, and not as a mere 
holiday pastime. An event which took place last week in our 
opinion amply proves our thesis. That was the relay ride 
between London and Edinburgh, organised by the Catford 
Club and the Pall Mall Gazette. The Catford Club, anxious 
to show what cyclists might be able to do in the way of 
carrying despatches in time of war and when other means of 
communication had broken down, asked the War Office to 
let them take a despatch to Edinburgh and bring back a 
reply. The War Office was to have no trouble in the matter, 
but would gain some useful knowledge as to the conditions 
under which cyclists might be used to carry despatches. The 
War Office, however, refused to have anything to do with the 
Club’s offer,—what reasons they had for the refusal were not 
stated,—and so the proposal seemed likely to fall to the 
ground. The Pall Mall Gazette, however, showed more enter- 
prise, and it was arranged that a despatch should be carried 
from their offices in Charing Cross Road to their corre- 
spondent in Edinburgh, and an answer sent back. Relays of 
cyclists, riding in pairs to avoid loss of time by accident, were 
arranged to be ready at certain fixed points to carry on the 
letter. If one of the riders had broken down, his comrade 
would have sped on with the message. Thus two cyclists 
started from the Pall Mall Gazette offices on the Thursday, and 
rode as fast as they could to Hatfield. There they found 
two of their comrades ready to spring to the saddle and take 
on the despatch to Biggleswade. At Biggleswade yet two 
others were waiting, with their bicycles in leash, ready on the 
instant to bear the message on to Alconbury Hill. So all 
through that day, and all through the next night, the despatch 
passed through England like a fiery cross,—one relay of 
cyclists handing it on to the next every twenty miles. It had 
crossed the Border before 9 in the morning of Friday, for it 
was at Berwick at 8.24, and at Cockburnspath at 9.40. Before 
10 it was at Haddington; at 12.42 it was at Edinburgh. As 
a cycling performance this was most remarkable, for the 
weather during the whole ride had been detestable. Not only 
did the rain descend in torrents, but the roads were through- 
out in a terrible condition. Worse than all, the riders had 
constantly to face the cyclist’s worst enemy, a head wind. 
The return journey was as pluckily and as successfully ac- 
complished as the journey out. Hour after hour, by day 
and night, the silent wheels sped down the great North Road 
bearing on the message. All through Friday and Friday 
night and part of Saturday the relays were still riding on 
through wind and rain. How the ghosts of the North Road 
must have rejoiced to see the honours of their abiding place 
restored! Think of the men who brought up that road the 
news that Prince Charlie had come to Holyrood, heading 
always for Walpole’s new house in Whitehall (12 Downing 
Street); of the troopers who not a year later rode with the 
despatches from Culloden; or of those, again, who carried 
north the news of the Battle of Trafalgar,—the news that 
told Scotland that though his hand was cold upon the 





tiller, the pilot had weathered the storm. As we have 
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said, the cyclists who took the first relay started from the 
Pall Mall Gazette office at 10 on the Thursday morning, 
and the answer to the despatch, which they bore, reached 
the office at 2.27 on Saturday. The eight hundred miles 
had thus been accomplished, in spite of the adverse con- 
ditions of bad weather and worse roads, in 52 hours 
27 minutes. That isan astonishing performance, all things 
considered; for it means that an average of 153 miles an 
hour had been maintained during the journey. It is safe 
to say that the same results could not possibly have been 
obtained with horses, however fleet and hardy. The British 
mail-coach, whose glories were recorded in epic strain 
by De Quincey, was for long distances the fastest form of 
horse-transport. Yet it was far below this record. When the 
organisation of fast coaching had reached its height, the best 
record of the stage was 42 hours 23 minutes for half the 
journey,—i.e.. from London to Edinburgh. It would be 
difficult to estimate what it would have cost to hire riders to 
take the despatch from London to Edinburgh and back, but 
certainly a very large sum. But there was no question of 
hiring. The men who proved what could be done in the way 
of carrying despatches by road, did it for nothing, and for 
love of the sport of cycling. Here, then, is sufficient 
proof of the passion for cycling. The enormous amount 
of muscular energy expended and trouble undergone in 
carrying the despatch, was freely given by the cyclists who 
were willing to do what they did out of love of their 
favourite pastime. 


We cannot enter here into the practical results of the 
achievement. It must be enough on the present occasion to 
say that the military authorities will no longer be able to 
doubt, what no person with any knowledge of cycling ever 
doubted, that it would be worth while to have cyclist 
orderlies attached to every General’s staff. It has been 
proved to the public that in a country in which there 
are roads the cyclist is an infinitely better carrier of 
despatches than an ordinary trooper. What we want to 
explain here, however, is not the uses to which cycling may 
be put, but the growth of the passion for cycling,—the 
passion under which the sport has been developed, and 
such things as the Edinburgh ride have been made possible. 
What makes cycling so attractive? Cycling is attractive 
because it has in it all the elements of a first-class sport. 
To begin with, it is one of the most stimulating and 
exhilarating forms of exercise of which the human body 
is capable. There is no more delightful and exciting sen- 
sation than a spin on a good machine on a road in good 
condition. That, however, is by no means the only attraction 
of cycling or even the chief attraction. The real charm of 
cycling for the man of intelligence and sense lies in the fact 
that the cycle so greatly enlarges his power of seeing men and 
cities. Dryden praised Cromwell for making Englishmen 
* free ” of the Continent. The cycle makes a man “ free” of 
all the roads of the Kingdom. The man wholikes to know the 
parts adjacent to his home but who can only walk, has at best 
a radius of ten or say a dozen miles. There are few men who 
care to walk more than twelve miles there and twelve miles 
back. The cycle gives at once a radius of from twenty to 
twenty-five miles; for even an inexperienced rider finds no 
difficulty in a forty-mile ride. A forty-mile ride is not nearly so 
tiring as a twenty-mile walk. But think of the difference 
between being heir to a ten-mile and‘ to a twenty-mile radius. 
For those who love “to sing the song of the open road,” 
and whose idea of delight is to go somewhere where they have 
never been before, and to do so by wandering on down 
o1e umbrageous avenue of elms or poplars or oaks 
after another, and not by the heart-chilling process of 
taking a ticket to a particular place, the cycle has no fellow. 
The man who sings the song of the open road on horseback, | 
is not really “free” of the wandering borough. He has but 
a limited franchise ; is but half a citizen. Unless he is a care- 
less or a hard-hearted man, he is for ever wondering whether 
his horse is not too tired to go any further, whether the near 
fore-leg is not puffy, whether the stable at Long Wannington 
is not dirty and unwholesome, whether the ostler did not for- 
get the corn or the water. The cyclist, on the other hand, is 
never worried by thinking whether his horse had not done 
enough, or too much, already. If he is himself ready to go 
on, there is nothing to prevent him. As long as the road has 





a smooth part 2ft. wide, that is enough. Bad roads are no 


worry to him if they have only this small strip of ouoh in 
them, and that they usually have. It is true that the cyclist 
cannot leap a hedge, but those who are chiefly bent on 
singing the song of the open road do not want to jump 
hedges. What they want, is to slide by the farms and the 
hedgerows, past the village-green, its pond, and white 
railings, past the old manor-house and its elms, the church 
and its clipped yew-trees. How superior is the position of the 
touring cyclist to that of the man on a walking tour, Each 
carries a knapsack,—the same, but ob, how different! The 
walker totters on, the straps continually working on his 
shoulders, longing, like Christian, to cast down his burden, 
The cyclist’s kit is strapped to the machine, and gives him 
neither thought nor trouble. The addition to the weight may 
make the same expenditure of energy produce nine instead of 
nine and a half miles an hour, but that is all. For all practica] 
purposes the cyclist does not feel the weight of his luggage, and 
may, with a blithe spirit, give his decision in favour of taking 
along with him the little edition of “ Bacon’s Essays,” ag 
well as “Murray” and “The Golden Treasury.” The 
pedestrian is the slave of his luggage, unless he will 
wander like “a salvage man,” without even a razor or a 
clean shirt, content to grow a beard and to buy a new 
shirt when the departing whiteness of the original one hag 
assumed that aspect tenderly illumed which Dr. Jaeger, 
with grim humour, calls “the natural colour”—that is, we 
presume the colour natural to shirts which are worn, but not 
washed,—the colour that nature bestowed upon the Isabella 
“ Bear,” and art, or rather the art of keeping her vow, upon 
the linen of the heroic Queen of Spain. The cyclist need 
think of none of these things. If he is in a liberal mood 
he can toss in an extra this, that, or the other without the miser- 
able thought, ‘“Ishall have to carry all this. I must pant for 
my second shirt, and ‘lard the ground’ for my pocket library.” 
Practically the cyclist does not, as we have said, feel his luggage 
except in pace. He translates its weight into a slight reduc. 
tion of speed. He cannot, of course, carry a portmanteau, but 
he has not to face that dreadful dilemma of discomfort which 
haunts the pedestrian tourist,—‘ Which will be most dis. 
agreeable, to go without the thing, or to drag it about 
with me?” Happy cyclist; he can say, “Oh, I daresay I 
can tie it on somewhere,” and not know that this meansa dead 
weight on his back. Assuredly the passion for cycling is 
fully justified. Cycling is among the most delightful of sports. 
Besides, it is an emancipation, of that there is no doubt. The 
cycle does much to level rich and poor. It brings relief to 
the weary man who asks, “Shall I ever be able to keep a 
horse to ride?” and gives him something better than the 
best of hackneys. No doubt, like other good things, it has its 
drawbacks and defects; but these we shall not discuss here. 
For the moment the “scorcher” and the road-racer and the 
controversies they create shall not be touched. All we will 
say is that the passion for cycling is real and is justified. 





COTTAGE GARDENS. 


UTSIDE a grey stone cottage by a weir in a southern 
county there is a group of blood-red hollyhocks growing 

in careless abandonment with a glorious richness unknown in 
a gardener’s garden, not stiffly tied to stakes—their height 
irregular and picturesque—making a spot of colour in the 
landscape which the weary wayfarer stops to contemplate and 
then travels on refreshed. “God Almighty first planted a 
garden, and it is indeed the purest of all human pleasures,” 
said Lord Bacon, and the purest,—it may be added,—because 
all things that are beautiful in nature betray the maker’s 
perfection of thought and delight in them. In the rustic 
mind this thought is struggling to the surface as civilisa- 
tion creeps down to the root of beings wkose environ- 
ment is narrowed by circumstances and intellect deadened 
by hereditary dullness. The love that a cottager has 
for his garden is the most purifying influence which 
can be brought to bear upon him, and in many cases, 
as Washington Irving says, “the residence of people of 
fortune and refinement in the country has diffused a degree 
of taste and elegance in rural economy that descends 
to the lowest class. The very labourer, with his thatched 
cottage and narrow slip of ground, attends to their embellish- 
ment.” Flowers need love and care lavished upon them with 
an ungrudging hand; and they repay the care unhesitatingly, 
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in the cottage garden than in the gorgeous 
ba Oe ae oa “made beautiful by the 
tic expedients of the poor.” Nowhere do the tall, white 
lilies grow 80 luxuriantly as in the cottage garden, lifting 
their fair, spotless heads with a loftier majesty than when 
jaced by an expert in a crowded border where existence 
sll a struggle for the survival of the fittest. 


Pictures of cottage gardens hang in the memory of the 
resent writer, to which only a poet could do justice. One is 
of a thatched cottage, with windows peeping under the gables, 
the little garden bordering the Wey, where white ducks 
paddle and plume themselves in the sun; a great gnarled 
apple-tree spreads weird arms across the potato-patch, covered 
in spring with a pink-tipped white wealth of blossom. By 
the little path leading to the open doorway is a border one 
mass of blue nemophila, looking like a little bit of sky 
dropped down to earth; here and there a plant of copper- 
and-gold wallflower, and a stray red tulip. “Do you see 
those flowers, Sir?” said a farmer only a brief space 
back; “it’s those flowers, Sir, which keep me ont of the 
public-house. You see, Sir, flowers take a deal of fiddling 
after,” and he looked with pride round the miniature green- 
house, where geraniums shone in the sun. Another picture is 
of an old-fashioned cottage garden separated from the outside 
world by a thick yew hedge. Across the little plot of grass, 
dotted with jewelled beds, in fancy you pass under a honey- 
suckle arch which fills the air with its sweetness. Then there 
is on the left of the picture a turf-walk bordered on each side 
with flowers which bloomed in olden days. Giant red poppies, 
loose careless blossoms, simply ablaze with gladness; by their 
side, and yet failing to hurt even an artist’s eye, grow blue 
larkspurs, each sapphire spire pointing heavenward. There 
are peonies white and red, and orange lilies making the pinks 
beside them almost afraid to burst their buds. There are 
snapdragon, lupins, and London-pride, and then another arch 
covered with roses and purple clematis, with a flame bush of 
Austrian briar at its side for colour, and a maple shining white 
against a clipped yew for contrast. “I sometimes think,” 
said the poet, “there are flowers that refuse to decorate the 
superba civium potentiorum limina, the porches and parterres 
of the well-to-do, and, with the discriminating partiality of 
true kindness, reserve their full beauty fox the narrow 
territory of the poor. ‘You cannot want meé,’ they seem to 
say, ‘for you have so many other flowers and shrubs.’ Here, 
Lam the only flower dearly prized and exclusively honoured. 
Must 1 not therefore do my best for those who entertain me 
so tenderly?” There is a vignette of a pathway wending 
between a maze of soft pink mallows and gaudy marigolds, to 
@ porch round which everlasting peas cling lovingly, and a 
giant sunflower towers with the dark heather-thatch for back- 
ground, while the air is scented with the fragrance from a 
ragged bush of “old man.” “Scents are the souls of flowers; 
they can be perceived even in the land of shadows,” writes 
Joseph Joubert; and the scents of flowers conjure up 
images in the shadowland of hearts as no sight can do. In 
cottage gardens flowers flourish and go to seed just when they 
like, no other duty being required of them; and up they come 
again at Spring’s command, with flaunting vigour, having 
been lavishly “cared for” in the winter. Why do not great 
people—philanthropists or no, let it be asked—when their 
gardeners divide and bed-out and plant, send their surplus 
stock to cottages, instead of enriching the waste heap? A little 
more thought, a little more kindness, and the world might 
be beautified a hundredfold. “The trim hedge, the grass- 
Plot before the door, the little flower-bed bordered with snug 
box; the woodbine trained up against the wall, and hanging 
its blossoms over the lattice; the pot of flowers in the 
window; the holly, providently planted about the house to 
cheat winter of its dreariness, and to throw in a semblance 
of green summer to cheer the fireside,—all these bespeak the 
influence of taste, flowing down from high sources, and per- 
vading the lowest levels of the public mind. If ever Love, as 
poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must be the cottage 
of an English peasant.” This and more can be said in praise 
of gardens, but there is yet much to be done. 


In these days, extremes meet in literature, Nature-studies 
treating of Nature’s treasures, and realistic life-studies, 
gaunt pictures in flaunting colours of all that is dark 
and vile. There is a craze for garden books, old treatises 


pathe 


on flora culture, old editions of rare books on the art of 





“jardinage,” folios of designs of old French and Dutch 
masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Quaint 
old names of flowers are revived, and Lord Bacon’s essay “ Of 
Gardens ” is well-nigh learnt by heart. Evelyn’s “Sylva” lies 
on the table, and gardens are patterned after Spenser’s mode. 
Asso much is being given up to the gardens of the rich, could 
not more be done for the gardens of the poor? Dull lives 
need sunshine and relaxation, and flowers bring brightness 
in a marvellous degree. A cottage garden, almost without 
exception, will prove a sure test of character; a tangled 
wilderness of weeds conjures up a vision of a neglected 
wife and children, and a hard-earned wage wasted in 
wanton drink. While a gay garden plot—with herbs 
and rose bushes, sweet-peas running riot over bushes, cover- 
ing them with their butterflies, white and red, and white 
and violet—betokens thrift and care and thoughtfulness. 
“The man who has planted a garden feels that he has done 
something for the good of the world. It is pleasant to eat of 
the fruit of one’s toil, if it be nothing more than a head of 
lettuce or an ear of corn,” writes Charles Dudley Warner; 
“the principal virtue of a garden is to teach patience and 
philosophy,” and the culture of flowers is to teach love. 
Gardens, however small, cannot be gay without flowers, so let 
those who have, give to those who have not,—a homely maxim 
which every one can digest at will. 





THE RESTORATION OF SCENERY. 
HE preservation of scenery, by making “ natural pictures” 
a kind of public property, to be preserved and kept for 
the «esthetic enjoyment of the people, just as paintings are 
purchased and preserved for the same purpose, has more than 
once been advocated in the Spectator. Professor W. R. 
Fisher, in communicating to the Daily Chronicle some 
observations made in the industrial districts of the Belgian 
Ardennes, and subsequently in the Black Country of our 
Midlands, “ goes one better.” He sees his way to a plan for 
the restoration of scenery; and unlike the restorers of 
“genuine old masters,” who made a mystery of their 
doubtful craft, he gives full details of his experience in 
both countries, and his conclusions as to the treatment neces- 
sary. It was when staying at Chateau Mirwart, in the 
Belgian Ardennes, that he first conceived the idea of 
“restoring” the Black Country. He saw vigorous ash and 
sycamore trees growing on heaps of glassy slag from 
an abandoned iron-furnace. That kind of slag is almost 
the least promising material for woodland soil which 
can be imagined. It is hard as glass, breaks into shiny 
lumps, like the “ rock” sold on sweetstuff-stalls in the streets, 
and has very seldom been put to any useful purpose. At 
Middlesborough, where, on the shallow, muddy, dull banks 
of the Tees estuary, there was never any “scenery” worth 
looking at at all—the Black Country of Cleveland is 
hardly less picturesque than the sour flat fields which once 
fringed the ugly estuary—they “dumped” hundreds of 
thousands of tons of slag along the banks, and gained a 
deeper river and a firm bank and quay. But it does not grow 
trees yet. Probably it never will. But as the trees grew in 
the slag, or among the slag, in the Ardennes, the idea occurred 
to Professor Fisher that the great “spoil banks,” or heaps of 
all sorts of soil dug out of the pits before the coal or iron is 
reached, might just as well be planted with trees in England. If 
they were set with the quickly growing kinds used for mine 
props, the enterprise might be profitable as well as picturesque. 
The soil in these mounds is by no means of the forbidding 
character which appears on the surface. The deeper the mine, 
the more rocky, as a rule, is the débris extracted; but this, 
which is taken out last, and scattered on the surface, often 
conceals thousands of tons of good soil piled below. There 
is, therefore, no reason why the colliery and ironstone 
countries should not be covered with wooded mounds, 
wherever a worked-out or disused pit now marks the surface 
with an ugly and disfiguring scar. Scotch fir, a rapid-_ 
growing, hardy, and self-sowing species, is clearly the tree 
for the purpose. Moreover, it is in great demand for prop- 
timber, and the estimate of 70,000 tons imported for that 
purpose, quoted by Professor Fisher, is probably far below 
the mark. Some such effort at restoration of ruined scenery 
seems to be entertained in a different quarter. From the 
Welsh coal-districts there comes a separate and independent 
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demand for “afforesting,” partly with a view to a supply of 
mine-timber. Mr. Lloyd-George and other Welsh Members drew 
attention in the discussion on Supply to the need of replanting 
Crown lands in Wales with timber, the present destruction of 
which made it necessary to buy mining-props in France. Sir 
John Hibbert was able to reply that their wishes had the sym- 
pathy of a Commissioner of Woods and Forests, who was then 
engaged in a tour, in order to discover how far the project could 
be made to pay, and whether the local feeling was in favour of 
planting. In the true Black Country Professor Fisher found 
conditions somewhat different from those generally seen in a 
country whose amenity has been destroyed by manufacture. 
The cause of the early destruction of the scenery, and the 
early wealth of the Black Country was the wonderful coal 
seam which ran beneath it, and its nearness to the surface. 
In one of the largest mining enterprises of the last few years 
shafts of twelve hundred yards deep were sunk to reach the 
Barnsley seam of 9} ft. thick. In 1850 a seam thirty feet 
thick ran so close beneath the surface in parts of Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire that, according to Professor Fisher, nearly 
every one who had land above it dug an iudependent shaft, 
and the débris from these numberless shafts has spread over 
many thousands of acres of land, rendering the surface too 
uneven for agriculture. “Here and there, in depressions,” 
writes Professor Fisher, “I found a small vegetable garden 
and orchard, but the rest of the land consists of heaps of 
shale, which has disintegrated into a clayey loam, and is 
covered with a coarse growth of grass, presumably used for 
sheep pasture, though I saw no sheep onit. I was told that 
it cost about £100 an acre to level this land, and the present 
state of agriculture in England would not warrant this ex- 
penditure. What it would grow, and grow well, is a crop of 
trees; but the obvious difficulty in the way of such a proposal 
lies in the danger to the growing trees from the noxious fumes 
of the surviving mannufactories. In order to find out how far 
this was astill-existing danger in the Black Country, Professor 
Fisher invited Mr. Harbord, the Chemical Analyst to the 
Government of India at Cooper’s Hill, to accompany him to 
Birmingham, Dudley, Bilston, and the neighbourhood of 
Wolverhampton. They found that the waste tract which has 
been described, on which there are now no furnaces, and on 
which the pits have been closed for years—one of those awful 
instances of a bit of “used-up England,” which suggest to 
some minds a time when the populous North may be- 
come one huge burnt-out cinder-heap—was remote enough 
from the manufactories both of Wolverhampton and of 
Bilston for there to be no danger to trees from acid fumes. 
Moreover, the actual number of furnaces at work is not more 
than one-half of those in blast thirty years ago, and these are 
better constructed, and give out less smoke. The presence of 
trees is witness to this. “ There is a fine growth of ash and 
sycamore and poplar in Dudley Park, on the verge of the 
Black Country, to the west of the Earl of Dudley’s extensive 
iron and steel works; there are fine sycamore, ash, beech, and 
even Scotch fir-trees, growing in some private grounds, 
although it is well known that Scotch fir and beech do not 
thrive when exposed to acid fumes.” Professor Fisher’s con- 
clusion is that there is not sufficient smoke in the Black 
Country to injure trees, and that the waste land and old pit- 
shafts might be planted, and the hideous scarred country 
turned into a forest, “if Government or local authorities 
would support such a measure.” 


It is not often that such practical proposals result from 
a “sentimental journey ” through a factory-ruined district. A 
far more usual course is to abuse or deplore the establishment 
of the factories themselves, which are the result of economic 
needs that must be stronger than wsthetic antipathies. 
There is no reason to doubt that in the case of parts of the 
Black Country, scenery can be restored on the lines sug- 
gested by Professor Fisher, and the experiment is as well 
worth considering by the local governing bodies of the 
wealthy Midland towns as the project of re-afforesting the 
Welsh Crown lands by the “sympathetic Commissioner,” from 
whose good offices Sir John Hibbert expects so much. But 
there are districts in which manufactures are still carried on 
in such a manner and of such a kind as are incompatible with 
any restoration of scenery, even supposing it were worth 
living in the vicinity, were the landscape the finest which 
could be seen. Take, for instance, that “chemical” district 
west of Manchester, of which Widnes and St. Helens are the 
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commercial centres. In this scene of unrivalled British enter. 
prise, the ground is like a dead sea-shore of alkali waste. “es 
air smells horribly all day and all night, trees die, eyes vt 
and lips are dry and cracked from chemical fumes and 
soda, glass bottles, and pills in millions are the result to 
civilisation. They will go on being made, and the trees will 
go on dying, until the world has enough soda, glass bottles 
and pills, or till it does not pay to make them. In Jitten. 
on-Tyne, the other centre of the chemical industry, the 
fumes killed all the trees on the hilltops like a frost, but 
spared those in the valleys. It is said that they too are dying, 
The river is fringed for miles with old-established chemica} 
works, dating in many cases from a time when waste ang 
carelessness in manufacture were unchecked by the invention 
of improved processes abroad, and the manufacture of chemi- 
cals was conducted at a minimum of profit to the owner, with 
a maximum of injury to vegetable life, and interference with 
human comfort. Improved methods of manufacture, which 
turn the noxious “ waste products” into something usefal, are. 
the great protection to trees and vegetation, and such im. 
provements are being introduced at Jarrow. But the scenery 
of Tyneside is not yet ripe for restoration; and if our fiery 
districts are cooling from the centre, as seems probable, the. 
Midlands seem the natural and best locality for an experiment 
in the restoration of scenery. 





SUSPENSE. 
E are said to be a practical people, but is not our prac. 
ticality rather a dislike of any condition of suspended 
energy, than an eager pursuit of specific ends? If the Post 
Office could in every instance trace the origin of the use 
made of the telegraph, we suspect it would be found that 
in at least a very large number of cases it is used less to 
obtain any information which would lead to the better 
guidance of human action, than simply to put an end, so far as. 
that is possible, to that painful paralysis of feeling which sus- 
pense causes in almost all ordinary English natures. Nothing 
is commoner than to telegraph not for any useful or practical 
purpose, but to have something to do which more or less. 
interests you when you can do nothing else with any 
advantage in the state of suspended life in which you find 
yourself while some great issue of great importance to 
your life remains indeterminate. Let any man watch his: 
own mind while he is, say, being driven to a train which he 
is exceedingly anxious to catch, but which he is utterly 
helpless to increase his chance of catching. He has 
urged the driver to every effort, and knows that by 
further fidgetting he can do no good, and may do harm 
so that his wisest course would be to remain perfectly 
passive, and to accommodate his mind, as far as possible, 
to the failure which he dreads. But does he employ himself 
in so accommodating his mind to failure? On the contrary, 
he finds himself giving utterance to useless and quite in- 
audible exhortations to an obstructive vehicle to get out 
of the way, or to the driver to avail himself of some imaginary 
chance of evading a block,—exhortations which, as he well 
knows, only tend to lash his own impatience into a fever, instead 
of promoting at all the object he has in view. Instead of try- 
ing to calm his own mind, and discount, as he might do, the 
mortification of failure, he heats it by going through under 
his breath all the useless directions which he would give, 
were every one at his beck and call, and dashes himself, 
mentally, as it were, against everything which impedes his 
way, though thereby he is only breaking himself, as we 
see the advancing tide sometimes break itself upon an 
iron coast. Only the very strongest men, though per 
haps a larger proportion of women, have the wisdom to use 
their strength in curbing their own perfectly useless and 
indeed, to themselves, mischievous impatience, when they 
are perfectly helpless, and know that they are perfectly 
helpless, to promote their own wishes by throwing them- 
selves, as it were, into the very roar and surf of the 


breakers. Oddly enough, impatient people of this kind are . 


a much larger proportion of the civilised than they are of 
the uncivilised, or at least the uneducated world. It is only 
those well versed in all kinds of human ingenuities who do not 
know how to bow low before the blast. But to these impatient 
people who cannot resign themselves to the inevitable, the tele- 
graph has been a great boon, not so much because it has given 
them the means of making useful suggestions which they 
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ould not otherwise have made, but because it has given them 
the means of asking useless questions to which it interests 
them to get answers, and because they find even this unpro- 
fitable occupation more tolerable than trying to accommodat 
themselves to the attitude of mere suspense. Civilisation 
bas undoubtedly added immensely to the fidgettings, and 
therefore to the irritability, of man. There are sO many 
more expedients in the world for escaping small evils, 
than there used to be, that we are very much less accus- 
tomed to schooling ourselves to the attitude of resignation 
than even our fathers were ; and so find ourselves the objects 
of scornful compassion to the minds of the Red Indian 
and even of the Mahommedan fatalists who do not believe 
in those small expedients, and prefer being crushed by the 
hand of Providence to performing all these little acrobatic 
feats by which Western energy persuades itself that it can 
ward off the blow. One of the reasons why there is so much 
more dignity in the savage and the Oriental believer in pre- 
destination, than there is in the practical genius of the West, 
is that the former are trained to acquiesce in so very much, 
against which the latter is trained to fight an often useless 
battle. The result is that the civilised man dodges and 
wriggles, in the hope of escaping blows, to which uneducated 
man is accustomed to bow without even paying them the 
homage of a tear or a sigh. 


It is, no doubt, a great gain to have something to do by 
which we may reasonably hope to avert, or at least to alleviate, 
an impending calamity. But we doubt whether the attitude 
of mind which is accustomed to resent and evade suspense by 
every device of modern ingenuity, is at all equally desirable. 
Nothing is more fatal to the character than that incapa- 
city for suspense which the true fidget who hangs on 
the hope of petty remedies, has acquired, and who always 
imagines that there is a cure or an alleviation for every 
ill, and that, if he could only remember all he has been 
told, he could obtain it. Yet we never get a wise doctor or a 
wise nurse for any evil, physical or moral, who cannot wait, 
and cannot wait with perfect calm and something like moral 
fortitude, while the remedy applied is taking effect, or failing 
to take effect. To bear suspense well is one great factor in 
bringing remedial treatment to the end we really desire. That 
is why doctors will not treat, and nurses seldom nurse with 
good effect, the members of their own family; they have not 
that perfect calm in doing so which is needful for the 
happiest results. If our men and women were only better 
trained in the endurance of suspense, the precaution of 
employing strangers would not be so often desirable or even 
needful. 


But this is not the only, nor is it the best, reason for 
educating ourselves in the kind of fortitude which a steady 
facing of the alternatives before us in hours of suspense 
would help us to attain. Suspense, even if it ends as we desire 
it to end, is not the less profitable, if we have used it to look im- 
pending calamity steadily in the face and to prepare ourselves, 
‘0 far as preparation is possible, for meeting the darker alterna- 
tive in a resolutely submissive spirit. It is well to have 
looked trouble in the face, even if we have not to endure it, 
and gives a new temper to the courage with which we await, 
and a new depth to the thankfulness with which we accept, 
the reprieve. To shrink from suspense and smother one’s 
attention in little practical arrangements for cheating the 
moment of its true intensity of feeling, is not only cowardly, 
but shortsighted; for there is no habit which undermines 
more completely the true sources of strength and insight than 
the habit of turning away from the danger before us, and 
burying our heads in the sand to avoid seeing it looming in the 
distance. And if suspense duly faced is a valuable discipline, 
even though it ends in the lifting of the load, still more 
necessary is it as a preparation for the darker issue. Even 
our Lord’s human nature was subjected to the most excru- 
ciating suspense in the moment when he could hardly realise 
the possibility that his perfect and implicit obedience to the 
divine guidance would be rewarded by shame, agony, ridicule, 
desertion, and death, and yet he welcomed this terrible 
Prospect rather than flinch from the path appointed for him. 
Tt is not by ignoring the thunder-cloud that we can pre- 
pare ourselves for meeting the tempest. It is only the 


nature which watches most steadily its approach that passes 
through it unmoved, and can brace itself to meet in action 
There is ! 


what it has already anticipated in thought. 





no point on which the genius of the West shows itself 
so inferior to the genius of the East, as this compara- 
tive inability to face steadily the onset of calamity with- 
out taking refuge in a hundred little expedients for 
averting what is often in reality not to be averted. The only 
purpose these expedients answer is to divert the mind of 
the sufferer from the descending blow, and that is in almost 
all cases not a good but an evil. Fortitude is impossible with- 
out deliberate foresight and what the devotional manuals call 
full “ recollection,”—in other words, full consciousness both of 
what may be coming, and of what is required of us in the moment 
when the shock descends. The Western world, which accumu- 
lates anodynes and plunges into a multitude of experiments 
for modes of alleviation, instead of stringing every nerve to 
the highest point of endurance, only dissipates its energy, while 
the Eastern world collects itself for au act of endurance 
which is no doubt most painful, but which at least results in 
a better conception of the illimitable resources of human 
dignity, and of the divine modes of responding to human faith. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“QUO USQUE TANDEM?” 

[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaToR,’’] 
Srr,—Perhaps you will allow me to say a word on behalf of 
the politician who, according to your extremely self-righteous 
correspondents, Mr. Dale and “A. A.,” are wallowing in 
“shame and humiliation,” and making true Englishmen weep 
for the degradation of their country. I know those true 
Englishmen very well, they are patriotic mourners by pro- 
fession. They are always following the funeral of national 
honour, the corpse being merely the particular theory of 
statesmanship which they happen to entertain. The most 
vociferous champion of the class is Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bart- 
lett, who habitually buries the outraged virtue of Britain in 
every quarter of the globe, when he is out of office, and fires 
an interminable salute of fustian rhetoric over the coffin. 
But even Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett has too much respect 
for elementary facts to assert like Mr. Dale that the present 
Government are “indebted for power and place” to the 
House of Lords, or like “A. A.,” that “the ballot is no 
more.” Evidently the occupation of bewailing the tarnished 
good name of England does not leave these gentlemen 
any time for learning some very simple things about the Con- 
stitution. They have, however, an example of chartered 
ignorance in Lord Salisbury, whose literary genius, which you 
so justly admire, is a source of unfortunate blundering. It 
was Lord Salisbury who asserted that the Anarchists enjoy 
“absolute immunity” in this country, forgetting the 
Explosives Act of 1883, which he himself, witb unconscious 
irony, denounced at the time as too stringent. It was Lord 
Salisbury who said the other night that Mr. George Fottrell, 
one of Mr. Morley’s arbitrators, was formerly secretary to the 
National League, and the author of a pamphlet expounding 
Mr. Michael Davitt’s agrarian views. These statements are 
about as accurate as the comparison instituted by this literary 
genius between the arbitratorsand the Star Chamber,—between 
three gentlemen, not one of whom is a “ partisan,” and whose 
tried ability and moderation are admitted by every Irish 
Unionist acquainted with the subject,—between Mr. Piers 
White and his colleagues, and whom ?—the Shah of Persia 
and the Sultan of Morocco! That was a brilliant flash of 
literary genius which has somehow escaped your eulogy. Nor 
do I observe a word in the Spectator about the indecent 
performance of the Marquis of Clanricarde in the House of 
Lords, though this nobleman is notoriously typical of the 
difficulty which the Government have to face in Ireland. It 
is Lord Clanricarde whom you prefer on an arbitration 
tribunal to the men proposed by Mr. Morley. It is Lord 
Clanricarde who ought to decide what tenants are to be read- 
mitted to their farms, “as being innocent, or comparatively 
innocent, of the conspiracy into which wilier or more unscru- 
pulous men had led them.” Fancy Lord Clanricarde as a 
judge of innocence! You have not conceived in this connec- 
tion the biting satire of your question: “ But how can there 
be any duties of property unless the rights are to be fully ad- 
mitted too?” The “rights” of a landlord whose detestable 








conduct wrung from Mr. T. W. Russell the passionate expres- 
sion of a wish that Lord Clanricarde should be forcibly expro- 
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priated, and from Mr. Courtney the most memorable warning 
of his most memorable speech! Mr. Courtney, I notice, 
troubles you not a little. In despair, apparently, of some 
better explanation of his independence, you say he “ likes 
to stand alone.” May I, without offence, suggest that the 
same criticism applies with equal force and justice to 
the unswerving integrity for which the Spectator is uni- 
versally honoured? Is Mr. Courtney, at this juncture, 
deliberately supporting a “ flagrantly immoral” policy? And 
if he, “a Liberal Unionist of the purest water,” on whose 
character no reproach has ever rested, believed that Mr. 
Morley’s Bill was amply justified, and proved his belief by 
speech and vote, why, I ask, are the regular supporters of the 
Government to be subjected to the insults of your corre- 
spondents, who seem to suppose, forsooth, that they and their 
party are the only guardians of England’s honour, and who, 
on this particular Irish question, exhibit a plentiful lack even 
of what Mr. Courtney so aptly described as “the limited 
English intelligence” P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Devonshire Clud. L. F. AvstIN. 


[Our correspondent is evidently under the impression that 
the kind of attack to which he objects is culpable only when 
it is adopted by Unionists, and is perfectly innocent in the 
mouths of Nationalists or Gladstonians. We have never 
said a word for Lord Clanricarde except, what we believe 
Mr. Morley himself would not deny, that his estates were 
very low-rented before the great fall in prices. But how is 
property in land to exist at all unless, like property in cash, 
it can be abused as well as properly used? We do not 
understand either the wisdom of abolishing property in land 
altogether, or of interfering in individual cases wherever it is 
not well used.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE ** SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In my short letter in the Spectator of August 18th, I 
fear I let brevity lapse into obscurity. By saying that the 
ballot had ceased to exist, I merely meant that, at least 
among the so-called educated people, the secrecy of the ballot 
no longer exists. Among a man’s friends, neighbours, and 
party, any change in his political opinions must be soon known 
although his vote is given without a witness. And therefore, 
though the ballot may still protect the artisan or agricul- 
tural labourer from the wrath of his employer, it no longer 
protects Brown, Jones, or Robinson from the ridicule that 
is so hard to bear, when he is obliged to confess that he finds 
himself on the wrong side.—I am, Sir, &c., A.A. 





LANDLORDS IN IRELAND, ESSEX, AND 
WILTSHIRE. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SPecTaTOR.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “A Family Solicitor,” in the 
Spectator of August 11th, has gratified your wish expressed 
in your review of Mr. Russell’s article in the National Review, 
and shown that Wiltshire and Essex landlords have suffered 
heavily through the fall in the capital value of land of late 
years. But even if it is a fact that this fall has been much 
greater in England without Land Acis than in Ireland with 
them, there are many things that must be taken into account 
before we can admit that the Irish landlords are not far the 
greatest sufferers. To leave out those things necessitates an 
empirical treatment of the whole case of Irish landlords and 
Trish tenants. To consider and examine them fairly would 
be far too great a task for any correspondent of the Spectator. 
In the pages in which both Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky deal 
with the manner in which the English Government of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries annihilated Irish manu- 
factures and trade, and threw all classes in Ireland on the 
land for maintenance, until ladders of middlemen weighed, 


as they still weigh, on it, you have the key to the whole 


Irish land difficulty of to-day. At the close of the last 
century, Arthur Young said the hope of Ireland lay in 
the then race of idle, drinking, card-playing middlemen 
either being induced to enter the Army and Navy, or 
t>» become industrious, hard-working farmers,—not mere 
squireens living on high-profit rents. Now, no impartial 
student of Irish history can deny that Arthur Young’s hope 
was to a great extent realised, though not fully. But more 
could not be expected. Great changes of the kind in the life 
of any country are only effected slowly. But the most ex- 








traordinary and notable thing nowadays is that our Present 
English rulers desire a law to prevent the middleman or an 

landlord in Ireland following Arthur Young’s advice ion 
farming his own land, purchased in many cases by his own 
hard-earned money, under title-deeds expressly sanctioned } 

recent Acts of Parliament. If they passed a Bill to prohibit the 
English landlord in Essex referred to by your correspondent, 
a * Family Solicitor,” from taking up the farms hig tenant 
could not pay rent for, and obliging by that Bill the Eggex. 
landlord to reinstate in it some tenant who had held that farm 
twenty years ago, and had become a bankrupt,—then the 
Essex landlord’s case might in a certain sense be compared 
to that of the Munster one. Ishould like to see the look that 
an Essex or Kentish landowner, great or small, would give to 
any politician who proposed to deal with his possessions in 
this manner. In a certain Irish town were, not long 
ago, side by side in its chief street, two ironmongers, both 
apparently prosperous. But one took to intemperate ang 
unthrifty ways, and became bankrupt; the other has now 
obtained the next-door large shop of this defaulter, and ig 
prospering still in the two houses owned by him. I asked 
a neighbouring Land Leaguer yesterday, whether it would 
be fair to call on the owner of both now to surrender the 
shop he had purchased after the bankrupt’s failure, and to 
have him come back from America to insist on such rein. 
statement? So wild and insane a measure in many of its 
clauses as this late Bill thrown out by the House of Lords, 
surely was never laid before a British Parliament. Whatever 
be the faults of Englishmen, I hope, as their great poet, 
Tennyson, has said, they have too much of that English 
justice and sound good sense which— 

“Turns to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes,” 

ever to pass such a measure or to approve of it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., HIBERNICcUs, 





THE LYNCHING OF NEGROES IN AMERICA. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SpEctTaToR.’’] 

S1r,—May I enter a word of protest against the substance 
of many articles which are now going the rounds of the 
Press on this subject? People in England have an erroneous 
impression of (1) why the negro is despised, and (2) why he is 
lynched. The first case is disposed of by the old saying :— 
“Set a beggar on horseback, &c.” The emancipated negro 
is vindictive, self-assertive, and domineering, wherever his 
numbers give him a chance to be so. He is moreover, as a 
rule, a thief and a liar; of moral instincts he has next to 
none. Any one who has studied his character in the Florida 
Phosphate districts can bear me out in this statement. How 
can a white man do otherwise than despise such a one? The 
few properly-behaved negroes and those who live as a 
minority in white settlements, where their numbers are teo 
small to allow them to be domineering, are not despised. 

As to why the negro is lynched for crimes of violence upon 
white women and little children, the answer, which I have 
nowhere seen given, is plain—The law does not punish such 
offences by death. The white man who finds his sister, wife, 
or daughter—sometimes a little child—outraged by a man 
who is at times little better than a fiend, is thoroughly deter- 
mined that the death-penalty is merited, and—inflicts it. As 
there cannot be one law for the white man and another for 
the negro, the only reasonable way in which lynching could 
be checked would be to legally punish rape by death in all 
cases, 

In the Spectator of August 11th, you generously insert 
the contradiction that a negro was flayed alive a short time 
ago. Believe me, torture is very rare; and in order to resort 
to it, some terrible crime must have worked up the feelings of 
the community to fever-heat. 1 have myself been present, as 
a disinterested spectator, at three lynching-parties in Florida, 
and in every instance the proceedings were perfectly orderly, 
and merely showed an iron determination on the part of the 
white populace to check crime in cases where the arm of the 
law was not strong enough.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grove Cottage, Newbury, Aug. 21st. Cuas. 8. BUTLER. 


[Our correspondent forgets that the whole question is one 
of evidence. If the mob lynches either negro or white man 
as a substitute for a legal trial, there is no security whatever 
that the right persons suffer ; and no injustice can be greater 
than to punish the innocent for the guilty. —Ep. Spectator J 
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COBDENISM. 
[To THE EprTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—As a member of the Cobden Club, I trust you will allow 
me a short space to expose the great unfairness of Mr. 
Rouné’s attacks in the Spectator of August 18th on the 
principles advocated by the great apostle of free-trade, as I 
maintain, and I believe conclusively proved in my speech at 
the annual meeting of the Cobden Club on the 14th ult., that 
what the country is suffering from now is a return to Pro- 
tection in such an insidious and monstrous form as could not 
have been conceived possible in Cobden’s day, and which, 
were he now living, he would assuredly denounce and attack 
with his accustomed vigour. Mr. Round says, “wheat at 
forty shillings a quarter was never recognised as an evil nor 
contemplated as such, by Cobden; ” butan enormous evil that 
“Mr. Round fails to recognise, is that the Indian producer of 
wheat, selling it hereat twenty-five shillings a quarter, gets more 
of his money now than he would by selling it at forty shillings in 
the days of Cobden ; this fact will be found to lie at the root 
of the whole evil, and it is manifestly unfair to call Cobden 
“a false prophet” for a state of things that neither he nor 
any one else could have contemplated as possible. Now, how 
does this anomaly arise? Briefly stated, it is that the 
Government is actively engaged week by week in selling four 
or five millions of rupees at thirteenpence each which were 
charged at twoshillings each during Cobden’s lifetime, while 
maintaining the florin at the latter figure when it can be 
minted for a shilling. 

Admitting labour to be the chief factor in the production 
of wheat, how is it possible for the Essex farmer to compete 
with his dusky adversary, receiving as he does only ten 
florins as against eighteen rupees handed to the Indian in 
change for the sovereign? The rate paid for labour in each 
case is practically the same as it was twenty years ago, and 
both the florin and tke rupee are token coins. I contend, 
therefore, that the 11d. difference between these two coins 
constitutes either a bonus in favour of the Indian farmer, or a 
tax on the money of the Englishman, and whichever way 
viewed, is an odious form of Protection, grossly unfair to the 
English producer. ; 

Thirty-five years ago, when the enormous discoveries of 
gold in California and Australia threatened a serious depre- 
ciation in the value of the standard, Cobden translated 
Chevalier’s work on “The Probable Fall in the Value of 
Gold,” and wrote a preface in which he discusses various 
remedies in case the depreciation of gold in regard to silver 
should arrive at the point that one ounce of the former should 
be only worth ten of the latter. Now, the case is exactly re- 
versed, and the country is suffering from a frightful apprecia- 
tion of gold such as the world has never seen, and which is 
expressed in the figures, 1 of gold = 35 of silver; allcommo- 
dities have in consequence fallen enormously (while remaining 
steady in silver-using countries), land and agricultural 
produce being especially affected. Yet Mr. Round fails to per- 
ceive the cause, abuses Cobden and Free-trade, and ignores 
the undoubted fact that the most prosperous times for the 
agricultural interest was the period between the repeal of the 
Corn-laws and the commencement of this appreciation of 
gold.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Felizstowe, August 22nd. THomAs HANBURY. 





A CRUCIAL TEST OF THE PAPAL THEORY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘SPEcTaToR.””] 
S1r,—Will you kindly allow me to correct two statements 
made by your reviewer of my book, “The Primitive Church 
and the See of Peter,” which appeared in the Spectator of 
August 11th ? 

(1.) Your reviewer asks, “ Where did Mr. Rivington. ..... 
learn this extraordinary doctrine, that the right of appeal to 
Rome depends upon the number or importance of the 
appellants P” T have nowhere stated any such extraordinary 
doctrine. The words which your reviewer quotes certainly do 
not bear such a construction,—viz , “a little body which had 
no standing in the Church, and no right of appeal.” Your 
reviewer also slips in an assertion which I have expressly 
noticed is contradicted by St. Cyprian. He says, “ These five 
appellants, forsooth !—one of whom was a regularly ordained 


Bishop.” St. Cyprian expressly calls him a “ pseudo-Bishop ” 
(Ep. lix.) 





(2.) Your reviewer says (speaking of the controversy between 
St. Cyprian and St. Stephen), “ Mr. Rivington admits that 
the Pope ‘threatened’ excommunication, and was only re- 
strained by the expostulation of the Archbishop of Alexandria.” 
I have nowhere admitted this. The note (p. 81) in which I 
speak of St. Dionysius’s “ entreaties” (a very different thing 
from “expostulation ”) refers to the Bishops connected with 
Firmilian, not to St. Cyprian. The difference is important. 
Your reviewer states that “St. Dionysius of Alexandria 
etencraens supported St. Cyprian against the Pope in this con- 
troversy.” I, at any rate, have given no ground for sach 2 
statement, which covers a great deal more than is warranted 
by the evidence. Your reviewer also strengthens his position 
by the amazing statement that Firmilian’s name ‘‘is in the 
list of saints in the Roman Calendar” ! 

As your reviewer has assured your readers that all my 
“argumentation” is as “ unsubstantial” as my treatment of 
St. Cyprian, I think I may be allowed to say that I do not 
accept his presentation of my argument as fair, or as careful 
as I think the care bestowed on this part of my book deserved 
that it should be.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Douglas, Isle of Man, August 17th. 


[(1.) It seems to us that if there is aright of appeal to the Pope 
on questions of faith and morals, the appellants in this case 
had a clear right of appeal, and the fact of their being “a 
little body ” is irrelevant. We were wrong in saying that any 
of them was “regularly ordained.” The ordination was 
irregular, but valid. St. Cyprian calls him a “ pseudo- 
Bishop” because ordained by a heretic and schismatic. But 
Mr. Rivington does not accept that view. Then why quote 
St. Cyprian? (2.) The Pope did excommunicate St. Cyprian 
and the Bishops of his province, and threatened to excom- 
municate Firmilian and the other Eastern Bishops who sided 
with Cyprian; and they all defied him. If “the difference is 
important,” it is because we understated the case. We abide 
by our assertion that “St. Dionysius of Alexandria supported 
St. Cyprian against the Pope in this controversy,” and we 
consider it amply covered by the evidence. We were in error 
as to Firmilian’s name being in the Roman calendar of saints. 
But why does Mr. Rivington consider the statement “ amaz- 
ing”? The Roman Catholic Fleury does not hesitate to call 
Firmilian a saint, and puts him on a level in that respect with 
Cyprian and Dionysius of Alexandria. “In spite,” he says, of 
his having set the Pope at defiance, “St. Cyprian is reckoned 
among the most illustrious martyrs, even in the Roman 
Church, which puts his name in the canon of the mass in 
preference to that of [his opponent] Pope St. Stephen; and 
the Greeks honour the memory of Firmilian in their calendar ; 
and with good reason, since he presided at the first Council 
of Antioch against Paul of Samosata; and the Fathers of the 
Second Council, in writing to the Pope, call him Firmilian of 
blessed memory, as they do Dionysius of Alexandria” (Vol. IL, 
Book 32). In excluding so outspoken an opponent of the 
Papacy from the Roman calendar, even Cardinal Baronius, in 
his Annals, is fain to admit that “ hardly any of his contem- 
poraries appeared to surpass him in learning and sanctity.” 
It is scarcely wise on Mr. Rivington’s part to call attention to 
the exclusion of so eminent a saint from the Roman calendar. 
We have certainly done our best to deal fairly with Mr. 
Rivington’s argument; but adverse criticism rarely seems 
fair to the criticised.— Ep. Spectator. | 


LUKE RIVINGTON. 





A BIRD STORY. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—I think the following may interest your readers. While 
staying with my father in Worcestershire this week, he told 
us the following story at the breakfast-table. His attention 
was attracted by sounds outside his dressing-room window, as 
of a bird in distress, and on looking out he sawé ‘oung 
house-martin clinging to the outside of its nest (which was built 
in an angle of the window), evidently very frightened, and 
uttering shrill cries. The parent bird, still in the nest, was 
firmly holding the outstretched wing of the young one with 
her beak; then coming out of the nest herself, they both flew 
away in a downward direction, the little bird being still 
supported in the same way by the parent. I should be glad 
if any one could tell me if this is the usual way in which 


house-martins teach their young to fly —I am, Sir, &c., 
B. H. BLAKE. 
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POETRY. 


HONOUR, NOT HONOURS.* 








[And so you do not yet attain, 
Your brows are not yet crowned, 

There is a summit still to gain 
Before success is found ? 


Yet should you fail—as all indeed 
Have failed that went hefore— 

Be comforted ; if to succeed 
Be much, to strive is more.|—H. J. 





DENSER and mightier hour by hour 
Swells the throng upon life’s highway ; 
Fiercer the struggle for place and power, 
Till the giants of old were as babes to-day, 
And the heart of the novice with chill dismay 
Grows faint at the sight of the hopeless race ; 
For how shall he soar, if there be not space 
For the strong swift beat of his wings to play? 


True, there may be many that throng the start, 

And eagerly jostle a place to win; 

But only the patient and stout of heart 

Go on as bravely as they begin. 

And the ranks of the runners are straggling thin 
When the road grows steep and the pathway rough ; 
And each will find there is room enough, 

As he nears the goal where the race comes in. 


Yet not to all is the lot assigned 

To win the laurel and wear the crown; 
For Fate is fickle and Fortune blind, 

And sheds unseeing her smile or frown. 

And the foremost runner is smitten down, 
When the bay-clad summit is well-nigh scaled ; 
What then! Of a truth to have striven and failed 

Is a nobler thing than unearned renown! 


For the deafening roar of the cheering crowd 
Falls sweet on vanity’s eager ear, 
And the fool is flattered if praise be loud; 
And discerns not the true from the insincere. 
But the still small voice that the wise holds dear, 
Is the voice that whispers within the breast,— 
“Thou hast fought thy battle and done thy best, 
When thy captain calls, thou hast nought to fear.’ 


J 


Then work while the blood in your veins runs strong, 
While limbs are supple, and hearts are light ; 
While life is summer, and days are long, 
Ere winter comes with its sunless night. 
What tho’ the deed that is done be slight— 
Feebly wrought and with lack of skill! 
Not the work itself, but the worker’s will 
Availeth aught in the Master’s sight. 


False and hollow the voice of Fame, 
Fades the gilt on her glittering scroll ; 
Nor hails she any with full acclaim, 
Till she hears the knell of his passing toll. 
Then seek not a place on the heroes’ roll ; 
But take for your guide, in the world’s despite, 
Not “ What shall it profit?” but “ God and Right,”— 
Honour, not “ Honours,” shall be your goal. 
C. E. J. 








BOOKS. 


——<————— 


MR. MONKHOUSE ON BOOKS AND PLAYS.+ 
THE principal position of Mr. Monkhouse is that of a pursuer 
of the cult of George Meredith. The way in which that 
singular writer, certainly a master of language in his own 
style, sprang into a sudden popularity upon the strength of 
Diana of the Crossways, after being previously one of the 
great unread, is literary history. He had always his ardent 
admirers and followers, but in the opinion of many judges, as 
well as by the verdict of the general reader, he had never im- 
proved upon or borne out the promise of the first book which 
brought him forward, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. His 





* Motto of Sir Richard Burton. 
+ Books and Plays. By Allan Monkhouse, London: Elkin Mathews and John 
Lane. 1894, 








extraordinary love of the obscure, perplexed and troubled the 
minds of the general, and his evident partiality for pro- 
longing and enlarging upon the subtleties of his own meta. 
physical speculations, rather than proceeding to business and 
going on with his story, always suggested to the reader that he 
doubted if he had a story totell. How he will emerge from the 
one-volume ordeal is a question to be solved. Mr. Monkhouse 
introduces the obvious analogy between George Meredith and 
Browning in rather a half-hearted way. Both, he says, “are mac. 
ters of the indirect, the presentation by side-lights, inferences, 
and hints, a rare and curious trait in writers so intense and 
earnest.” We should ourselves have said that “intense” 
writers are, as a rule, decidedly fond of obscurity, and a great 
deal too apt to ignore the fact that simplicity and directness 
of expression are the outcome of an infinite capacity for taking 
pains which intensity has not always mastered. “The in: 
direct” is dangerously like a synonym for “the obscure,” 
and when Mr. Monkhouse tells us that George Meredith has 
“ steadily pursued his own ideal, disregarding all temptations 
to aim at a superficial success,” and that his “strong and 
wilful personality, like Browning’s, sometimes finds perverse 
and obscure expression,” we cannot help suspecting him of 
certain mental doubts about the solidity of his idol. These 
phrases are so easy. But how is the succeeder to know if his 
success be superficial? And what are we to say of the intele 
lectual arrogance which does not think it worth while to make 
its meaning clear? And, indeed, we can find excuses for a 
Browning, which are not so easy to make for a Meredith, 
Poetry is apt to become as involved as philosophy, even in 
the best hands. It must have cost Tennyson infinite labour 
to attain to his crystal clearness of expression out of the 
obscurities of “In Memoriam.” Great is the pity that 
Browning did not take the same pains. In poetry and 
philosophy, Tennysons and Martineaus are not evolved 
every day. But we maintain that a novelist is bound to be 
clear. He is a story-teller before anything else, and has 
chosen his path for himself. If we once start by declining to 
believe that a message is all the greater because it is delivered 
in language which we fail to grasp easily if we can grasp 
it at all, we take up a position which is not very easy to 


‘assail. If the critics who delight in obscurity would some- 


times quote some of the obscurest passages, and explain them 
so as distinctly to show the weaker brethren that we ought to 
understand them, we should be both humbled and obliged. 
But they do not. They quote, and eke they rail. And when 
a critic tells us, as Mr. Monkhouse does when he goes on to 
deal with Mr. Meredith’s poems, that they “offer extra- 
ordinary opportunities for flounderers,” as he “has not yet 
the advantage of a society to elucidate his meaning,” he is 
terribly severe on his hero where he intends to be hard on the 
flounderers. It is really too much for the everyday world if a 
poet is to have his contemporary scholiasts and his variorum 
readings. It would be Aischylus up to date indeed. But we fear 
that Mr. Monkhouse is anything but sound in his cult, for he 
frankly admits to us that his ideal of a novelist’s perfection 
is—Jane Austen. She would be “supreme and self-sufficient 
if the world could be reduced to her scale.” As for 
the scale, with all respect, that only means that Jane 
Austen wisely confined herself to noting and to working upon 
what she knew. And our own weakness in the matter 
coincides so entirely with Mr. Monkhouse’s, that we simply 
love him for saying that, in spite of deficiencies of scale, most 
of us would place her above Thackeray and Fielding, Scott 
and Dickens, Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot. Much as 
we love her, we would not go so far as that with regard to one 
or two of the great names given ; and we will not discuss with 
the essayist whether or no Mr. Meredith’s faults are “at least 
not greater” than those of a Scott ora Thackeray. To say 
that if his own generation denies him his place amongst these 
greater lights, “our children’s children may repair the error, 
but they can never atone for the injustice,” is beautiful but 
not stimulating. Alas! children’s children do not do these 
things. They reverse the favourable judgment of a novelist’s 
contemporaries. But we do not know of a case where they 
erect a great one out of a failure. Mr. Meredith awakens 
interest and stimulates curiosity. But his extreme obscurity 
is as provoking as it seems to be studied, if it is not rather 
the result of insufficient care. 


The fascinating Ibsen is a subject of quite another kind, 
and Mr. Monkhouse confesses to having come under his 
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influence, while he seems as doubtful about Ais purpose as 
occasionally about Mr. Meredith’s. We take it that no two 
writers could be more different ; and that, so far from aiming 
at an artificial success, the Northerner’s purpose in writing 
most of his plays was and is simply to get themacted. Though 
Mr. Monkhouse may not think so, he is a great deal more like 
Jane Austen in the sense that, when he writes, it is from and 
about a world reduced to his scale. It is not we—but he— 
who stated that he merely observed and described the life and 
the characters before him. It is not we—for people who have 
lived with and observed the Scandinavian middle classes are 
our informants—who say that the hopelessness, and want of 
faith and trust, and hereditary troubles which form so much 
of the topic of his discourse, with all the painful meannesses 
which move throughout it, are but the common characteristics 
of Scandinavian village-life and communities. Mr. Tree 
probably hit the nail on the head when he says of The Enemy 
of the People that he had produced it because he thought it 
a capital play, though it did not make him at all anxious to 
go to live in Norway. We honestly take all the elaborate criti- 
cism upon Ibsen’s later dramas to be entirely out of place. If 
he succeeds, it is because he thoroughly understands how to 
writeaplay. His dialogue is, as Mr. Monkhouse says, terse and 
pointed ; and when the curtain falls on an act, the audience 
want to know what is coming next. That means that the secret 
of a play is action as well as character,—and Ibsen learned 
his business. It is because Mr, Stevenson and Mr. Henley, 
on whom the essayist likewise moralises, have not done this, 
that one cannot look at Beaw Austen and other essays of the 
kind from anything like the same point of view. It is mere 
foolishness to say that if authors of Mr. Stevenson’s marked 
and admirable type fail to command anything beyond a 
literary success, it is “distressing evidence of the prevalent 
indifference to quality.” Literature, in a play, is not quality; 
it is good foliage, but not the stem. There is no evidence of 
prevalent indifference to quality in the success of Mr. 
Stevenson’s books. Men read a book. They want to see a 
play. Ibsen does give them plays; and if they are not 
popular here as in Norway, it is because we are English, and 
not Norwegians. Mr. Monkhouse says in one place that no 
doubt Ibsen’s rustic types lack the force of George Eliot’s. 
Perhaps they do. But to English sympathies it could in no 
case be otherwise. When Mr. Monkhouse enlarges upan the 
“Politics of Dramatic Art,” he is as obviously under the 
terror of the critical tongue as when he deals with 
Mr. Meredith. It is really foolish to say that if The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream had recently a_ provincial 
success, it was because its “execrable fooling,” as well 
as its scenery, made it look like a pantomime. The 
scenery may have been attractive; but the fooling, at least 
Shakespeare’s part in it, was very far from execrable when 
we read it last. 


The articles on “ Targuenieff” and “George Borrow” 
are interesting to read, if only from the profound difference 
between the two men, in their views of life and its lessons, 
of their surroundings and of their nationalities. An innate 
mistrust of what has honestly been called fun is constantly 
cropping up in Mr. Monkhouse’s speculations, and Turguenieff 
furnishes him with the opportunity for a little dig at the 
“facetious optimism” of Dickens’s Trotty Veck or Cheeryble 
Brothers; but the Russian’s work is fine if it is very sad, and 
the essayist sums him up with fair and genuine appreciation. 
As for Borrow and his gypsies, they had been almost for- 
gotten by this later generation, which has accepted “Hans 
Breitmann ” as a more companionable exponent of the ways of 
the Zingari, and if it were polled would probably know more 
about them from Sir Augustus Harris and Carmen, than from 
any more erudite source. But Lavengro and its fellows are 
good reading for a student’s brain; and we quite agree with 
Mr. Monkhouse’s cri du cceur, though it comes oddly enough 
from him, that if Borrow “had really an adequate and pro- 
found philosophy of life, he rejoices to have escaped it.” 
Thus more than once throughout these readable and enter- 
taining pages crops up the essayist’s evident conviction that 
what he ought to like and admire is, somehow or another, 
something very different from what he cannot help inwardly 
admiring and liking. Too much of this sane “ purpose” is 
assuredly a perplexing thing. 











WOMANKIND IN RANCH LIFE* 

Mucu has been said and written lately of the troubles of the 
single woman, the bonds of convention that compass her 
about, her yearning for greater freedom, and her fixed inten- 
tion to revolt against the tyranny of Mrs. Grundy. Matter- 
of-fact people remain, as a rule, entirely unsympathetic ; they 
refuse to believe in a slavery which has no visible mark of 
existence, and cheerfully retort that they see no reason why a 
woman should not please herself and live after any fashion 
that seems good to her. Woman, they say, is already 
possessed of all the freedom that a man enjoys; let her make 
use of it if she will. Really, when one reads such books as 
Miss Jaques’s Texan Ranch Life, one cannot help admitting 
that there is a great deal of trath in this answer. One would 
not imply for a moment that Miss Jaques is a declared rebeb 
against theauthority of Mrs. Grundy, or that she shows any wish 
to pose as an emancipated female; but simply, that in following 
out her ideas and plans of life she seems blissfully unconscious 
of conventional trammels. Other women who have published 
the tale of their travels and adventures have before now set 
Mrs. Grundy at far bolder defiance; but, with one or two rare 
exceptions, they have appeared somewhat anxious to call at- 
tention to the rebellious attitude. The author of Texan Ranch 
Life does nothing of the kind; she relates the story of her 
Texan and Mexican experience in the most natural manner 
possible,—for all that one can gather from her pages, it might 
be the most ordinary matter in the world for a woman to 
travel and to live as she did. And herein she shows wisdom ; 
for the reader, recognising her at once as a person of 
much good sense, is disposed to find her of good counseb 
also. We rather doubt, however, the likelihood of her 
example and precept bearing much fruit, for she is a 
very honest witness, and her description of ranch life is 
by no means too alluring. She speaks of it herself as a 
“delightful life of freedom, untrammelled by the conven- 
tionalities of modern society, both men and women speaking 
and acting as their hearts dictate, without regard for appear- 
ance or effect;” and she strongly recommends it as a fine 
field for English ladies, “if only they go out with the fixed 
intention of being useful.’”’ Women will bear patiently with 
much discomfort, be it ever so faintly tinged with the air of 
romance. But on an ordinary ranch the romance is far to 
seek, and the discomfort obtrusively present. While fully 
sharing Miss Jaques’s opinion that a lady is better employed 
in doing menial work for the furtherance of her family’s com- 
fort, than in making feeble and futile attempts at art, we 
should be loth to recommend a life of “ roughing it ” to every 
woman. It requires a certain magnanimity which all people 
cannot call to their aid, and there are some women, as wel} 
as some men, who quickly and sadly deteriorate when trans 
planted from the artificial and luxurious surroundings of 
civilisation. 

The author gives a very bright and entertaining account 
of her experience on the Texan cattle-farm, but, it must be 
confessed, not a very useful one in the matter of serious 
information. Possibly she did not fully understand the 
details of the business as they were explained to her, for her 
description of stock-raising in Texas does not reflect much 
credit upon the common-sense of those who make it their 
profession. She informs us, among other things, that on a 
large sheep-farm there is never any mutton eaten, or any 
sheep killed for food, the flocks being reserved entirely for 
wool. What is done with the old and broken-mouth 
sheep, we wonder. Are they allowed to die on the 
range ? It sounds rather a wasteful policy. Nor is 
it possible to think very highly of a management which 
allows even “a few” sheep to be lost through bad shear- 
ing, or which loses them wholesale in the process of 
dipping. On the other hand, she has thoroughly grasped the 
essential facts of a Colonist’s life, and writes with much good 
sense of its advantages and drawbacks, and of the qualities 
which are necessary for a man who would follow it with suc- 
cess. Of her own experience as an investor she does not say 
too much. We gather that ber fruit-farm was a pleasant 
amusement, and her home a very charming residence, but we 
do not learn that the venture was a profitable one. Miss 
Jaques and her faithful companion seem to have possessed a 
happy knack of getting on well with their neighbours, and, to 
judge from the innumerable festivities which she chronicles, 





* Texan Ranch Life, By Mary J. Jaques, Loudon: Horace Cox. 
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there was more of the element of picnic than of serious 
hard work in her Texan home. Of the Texans them- 
selves, she gives a very kindly and, on the whole, a very 
pleasing picture. Their manners are rough and homely, 
and their habits are not always suited to a lady’s drawing- 
room; but they are invariably chivalrous where a woman is 
concerned, and are capable of showing a most generous 
kindness of heart to any fellow-creature who is in trouble. 
The author does not confine her observations to Texas. 
During her stay in North America she found time to roam 
across the United States from San Francisco to Niagara, and 
to visit most of the chief places of interest in the continent, 
including the Salt Lake City and the Yosemite Valley. In 
Mexico, however, she visited less frequented ground, and 
the story of her wanderings through that country in a 
“prairie schooner” is worth reading for other reasons than 
that of learning what a plucky woman can do. She has a 
good deal to say of the relics of the old Pagan superstitions 
that are still to be found here and there among the people. 
Had she gone a little further afield in her wanderings 
she might have come across places where an apparently 
fervid Catholicism and the worship of the old Pagan gods 
exist side by side, and are practised openly by the same 
people. 

The author deplores the want of English commercial enter- 
prise in Mexico, and seems to think that our manufacturers 
are losing an extremely good opening for their goods through 
want of agents to push them. The same thing has been said 
of nearly every country from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Straits of Magellan. For some reason best known to them- 
selves, English manufacturers will only look eastward, and 
we fear they are not to be converted even by the Lady Errant. 
Out of the many books that have been produced lately by the 
wandering lady, this is, at least, one of the brightest and most 
readable. We cannot say that the author displays any 
qualities that are likely to help her in making her mark in 
the literature of the day, but she shows considerable powers 
of observation, and has the gift of recording her impressions 
in a pleasant and interesting fashion. 





PIONEERS OF SCIENCE.* 


AstTRoNOmy being the most noble of the sciences, the great 
pioneers of science are essentially the men who have made 
great discoveries in the cause of astronomy. Moreover, being 
immeasurably the oldest science, the men who have built it 
up have come and gone in harder times, while the minor and 
really dependent sciences were yet unborn. The record of 
the struggles of genius is at best a saddening one, and this 
truism is stamped on the lives of many pioneers of science. 
It cannot compare with the roll of literary genius in melan- 
choly interest, because in the literary class character seems to 
be completely demoralised by great gifts,—the passions and 
the intellect are too dependent on each other. And with one 
or two famous and medieval exceptions, the wreck of a 
literary career, from a human standpoint, is entirely the act 
of self, not the oppression of principalities and powers. How 
different was the situation of the pioneer of science, with the 
exercise of the mind, the intellect, and the logical faculty, 
tending to draw him further and further away from all earthly 
desires and mundane affairs! The conditions of work were 
perfect, and thought and observation could be remoulded and 
elaborated to the heart’s content, but such work, when laid 
down as law, from the very incompatibility it had with human 
feelings and conceptions, was at once antagonistic to all 
tradition. Herein was the drawback, for if he kept silent, his 
conscience urged him to speak ; and if compelled by the irre- 
sistible goad of knowledge to speak, he wasadoomed man. A 
pioneer, but not a militant pioneer, he was not cast in a stern 
mould, nor did his philosophical life fit him for suffering, and 
he could not stand against the execration of peoples or the 
tortures of maddened bigots. Dr. Lodge remarks that the 
pioneer was generally well born and well-to-do; he was thus 
spared “the rich man’s scorn, the proud man’s contumely;” 
but when the utterance of the intellect was attacked through 
the frailty of the body, the advancement of knowledge hung 
on the physical endurance of an individual. 


Very sad and very pitiful is the story of Galileo, and Dr. 
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Lodge has told it feelingly and effectively. The ignominy of 
recantation must appeal forcibly to a modern teacher of 
science. For in these days men of science make haste to 
reveal every jot and tittle of knowledge they may have, 
They recant their errors—sometimes ; but who asks them to 
abjure fundamental truths? ‘Torture is cruel, but what tor. 
ture can be more cruel than the agony that a man of Galileo’s 
mental calibre must have suffered in denying not only a 
truth, but one he had discovered, because the flesh was weak ? 
Galileo’s degradation did not date from the time he left the 
service of Venice to go to the Tuscan Court, where he promised 
himself leisure. But he went to live in a dangerous atmo- 
sphere, as he must have known; the Venetian Senate had 
treated him with a respect and consideration that should be 
due to all pioneers of science—nay, with a generosity that is 
unusual nowadays. He has been much blamed for deserting 
them, and Dr. Lodge says, in all humility, that it was not a 
very honourable act. Perhaps it was not; but the drama and 
the actors in it are a long way off now, and only the more 
striking incidents have come down to us. It was ingra- 
titude certainly, and it was punished indirectly, as ingrati- 
tude seldom is punished in this world. In attempting 
to explain the miracle of the Battle of Gibeon from the best of 
motives, for he was himself devout, he roused the jealous fury 
of religious bigotry, and went to Rome to defend his theory, 
and was triumphantly successful. Again, years afterwards, 
his dialogues caused him to be summoned to Rome, and the 
terrors of the Inquisition compelled him to deny his opinions, 
Be it remembered that the Inquisition had already burnt that 
Giordano Bruno, whose monument has lately been reared, for 
refusal to recant the plurality of worlds and other doctrines, 
Galileo, had he died at the stake, might have increased even 
his great fame, but we should have missed what is now con- 
sidered his most valuable work. 


Dr. Lodge compares the fortunes of Galileo and Tycho 
Brahé; both began their life’s work with brilliance and amid 
the acclamation of a people; both died in exile,—one exiled 
from his country, the other deprived of liberty. The characters 
of the two men were different; for the Dane, a territorial 
noble, was masterful, energetic, and aggressive, and Galileo 
was so only up to a certain point. True it is that his brilliant 
style and unanswerable argument, his clearness of ideas, and 
his experimental genius, had an influence on human thought 
greater than that of Copernicus, Leonardo da Vinci, and Tycho 
Brahé, perhaps greater than all these men put together; 
and he was an artist, a poet, and a musician, as well as an 
experimental philosopher, who, according to Dr. Lodge, has 
had no equal since, except Faraday. But Galileo just lacked 
that manly independence that has endeared the “brazen- 
nosed” Dane to posterity. Intellectually, we cannot for a 
moment compare Tycho to Galileo; but then it would be 
difficult to estimate the influence which Tycho’s force of 
character, his determination to have accurate measurement, 
and some of his striking observations, had on astronomy. 
What Kepler would have done without the data furnished by 
Tycho, we do not know; for Kepler had mathematical sub- 
tlety, but confessed himself that his eye was dull and his 
hand awkward, and his exiled patron’s observations provided 
him with the very material he could not accumulate him- 
self. The one was the complement to the other, as Dr. 
Lodge says. We must not forget this when we think of 
Kepler and his laws of planetary motion; and of Newton, 
for Newton owed something to Kepler. The work of the 
practical man is often ignored if he lacks the priceless 
gift of perception. We may ask ourselves whether the 
opinions of Galileo would have been of more convincing 
effect if the stake had set the seal of personal conviction 
on them. It is doubtful; for though the expression of 
ideas, not sufficiently luminous of themselves, gathers great 
force from this, the greatest argument man can bring 
to bear on his fellow-men, what Galileo wrote and de- 
clared to be truth showed such a strong grasp on real 
principles that no recantation impaired the persuasiveness 
of his arguments. He dealt the Aristotelians a blow from 
which they never recovered, and his abjuration reads now, 
and must have done then to many men, like a tremendous 
satire, a double negative as it were, that was too complete; 
moreover, no man ever gave his work the lie in such fashion. 
A poet might as well declare that what he had written was 
not beautiful. 
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The Life of Newton presents us with the picture of a 
Pioneer of Science whose lot was cast in happier days. We 
his career with the gentle satisfaction that no 
savage superstition or combination of human weaknesses can 
endanger the priceless product of his genius. It seems, 
indeed, that the perils of knowledge removed, we were to be 
shown how much one man could assist the progress of human 
thought by the uninterrapted exercise of his genius. It was 
a wonderful life, and no one who does not love knowledge for 
its own sake can appreciate the delight, or realise the excite- 
mert that it is, to follow the triumph of Newton, as with 
successive strokes of that supernatural wand given him by the 
Creator, he revealed the laws of mathematics, and displayed 
the wonders and beauties of the universe. It is a pleasure 
to think that a man so gifted had a character that addsa 
grace and finish to his undying fame. A man so modest 
withal, that we should never forget to be grateful to 
Halley, the discoverer of the Principia. One wonders, 
indeed, that such an extraordinary blaze of light did not go 
out suddenly. At thirty Newton had revealed the nature 
of white light and colour and the differential calculus, and 
the binomial theorem, and the reflecting telescope, and 
the law of gravitation,—that is to say, he had surpassed all 
other pioneers of science. At forty-four he had published 
the Principia, and the main work of his life was over. 
There was a brilliant company of contemporary Fellows of 
the Royal Society, who would have shone as splendid stars, 
with no Sir Isaac Newton to put out their light with the 
sunlight of his genius. Hooke, indeed, put in a claim for 
priority on the publication of the Principia, and Newton 
paid him and Wren a generous acknowledgment, for “ gravi- 
tation ” was in the air, and as Dr. Lodge says, men like Wren, 
Hooke; and Halley, and others after them, would have worked 
out the great law, consuming probably their lives in the 
effort. Leibnitz having invented the differential calculus 
independently, also disputed Newton’s claim to that honour 
when the Englishman published his method of fluxions. 
The controversy that arose, fostered by their respective fol- 
lowers, forms the one cloud in the serene sky of Newton’s 
life, and it is not ancient history yet, says Dr. Lodge. At the 
end of the chapter on the Principia, Dr. Lodge says, “ Do 
you realise the tremendous stride in knowledge,—not a stride, 
as Whewell says, nor yet a leap; but a flight which-has 
occurred between the dim gropings of Kepler, the elementary 
truths of Galileo, the fascinating but wild speculations of 
Descartes, and this magnificent and comprehensive system of 
ordered knowledge.” 

After Newton came men like Roemer, Bradley, Lagrange, 
and Laplace, all making a step forward, the two mathema- 
ticians indeed elaborating Newton’s work, and producing some 
beautiful results. The nebular hypothesis is perhaps the 
most generally known in connection with Laplace’s name, 
and a modern astronomer is still working on similar lines 
with his great “ Meteoric Hypothesis.” Then came William 
Herschel, the last of the great pioneers,—and surely no one 
better deserves the name. He, the greatest of all the observing 
astronomers, discovered that our system is spinning towards 
the constellation Hercules, and truly his were the labours of 
Hercules. He explored and mapped the whole heavens, and 
his discovery of two thousand five hundred nebulz and eight 
hundred and six double stars, has furnished the materials for 
what has become the most absorbing question of modern 
astronomy,—the nature of the stars. Nor must we forget 
Caroline Herschel, who fed her brother while he worked, and 
herself discovered eight comets. Quite recently John Adams 
has died, whose name and that of Leverrier is connected 
with one of the most brilliant triumphs of astronomy,— 
certainly the most signal triumph of Newton’s philosophy. 
We have yet with us Lord Kelvin, who has done much that 
even a utilitarian world can appreciate. 


may follow 


Pioneers of Science is a book to be enjoyed not only for the 
biographical interest of the several lectures, but for their 
explanatory value, which it is hard to separate from the more 
human interest. The chapters on Galileo are the best in the 


book, for they call forth our sympathy with the most hardly 
treated of the great Pioneers. With the exception of an 
occasional bitterness anent religious intolerance, and the 
bad taste shown in putting the word Adam in inverted 
commas, Dr, Lodge’s reprinted lectures are all that a reader 
¢an desire. 








THE EXCHEQUER ROLLS OF SCOTLAND.* 


THE historical period covered by this portly volume ought to 
have an exceptional interest for all Scotchmen who know that 
dullness in annals is not always the same as unfruitfulness, but 
sometimes, at all events, means the reverse. It includes the 
nine years after Flodden, during which the Duke of Albany 
was Regent of Scotland, and synchronises as near as may be 
with the Papacy of Leo X. It was, as the very careful editors 
of this volume point out, a time of transition and turmoil, 
“during which the country, favoured by unexpected causes, 
recovered to a considerable extent from the shock of 
Flodden.” The distinguishing feature of the period, how- 
ever, par excellence, was the struggle between the French 
Party and the English Party at the Scottish Court, which 
had very remarkable results, and which continued for fully 
a century and a half. At this time, too, the nobles of 
Scotland—perhaps the most troublesome noblesse that ever 
cursed a country—were perniciously active. During the 
time covered by this book, “their intrigues and conflicts pro- 
duced several romantic and some tragic incidents :—the secret 
marriage of Margaret Tudor to Angus; her vain but natural 
endeavour to keep the custody of her infants; the executions 
of the Humes; the murder of De la Bastie; the fight of 
Cleanse the Causeway ; the reconciliation of the Queen with 
Albany, and her quarrel with Angus.” At this time, too, the 
lines of demarcation were drawn between the English and the 
French party in Scotland, which subsequently became a con- 
flict between Reformers and Roman Catholics, and ended in 
the victory of the more powerful faction, led in England 
by Burghley and in Scotland by Knox. The two leading 
figures, however, that are portrayed (through their pecuniary 
transactions) in these Exchequer Rolls—which are, speaking 
roughly, a detailed representation of Scotch national revenue 
from all sorts of sources, and of Scotch national expendi- 
ture upon all sorts of objects—are unquestionably the Queen 
Regent Margaret Tudor, and Albany, who succeeded her 
in the government of Scotland, and alternately thwarted 
her and promoted her interests. Margaret had some of the 
strong and many of the weak points of her family, including 
among the latter caprice and sensual passion. It was probably 
in obedience to both that she contracted her second un- 
fortunate marriage with Angus, which caused her fortunes, 
and almost her person, to be tossed about between rival 
factions of nobles. When she became reconciled to Albany, 
scandal took great liberties with their names, and one of the 
most important investigations in this volume—pursued partly 
in the preface and partly in an appendix—relates to a remark- 
able picture in the possession of the Marquis of Bute at 
Cardiff. In it Margaret is represented vis-a-vis to Albany. 
But a satiric, if not sinister, effect is given to the picture 
by the introduction into it of a third figure—that of a 
man behind Margaret with three-quarter face—pointing 
to a butterfly fluttering between her and Albany. On 
a table in the foreground of the picture are some coins, a 
round box with the lid open, an ink-horn, sealing-wax, and 
feather pens. The conclusion come to in the preface is that 
the picture represents “no love-affair, but some money 
transaction, possibly the handing over of the sum mentioned 
in these accounts in return for a mortgage on her estates.” 
The writer of the appendix suggests that the third figure in 
the picture is meant to represent an English envoy at the 
Scotch Court,—possibly the Clarencieux herald, who un- 
doubtedly visited Scotland during the period covered by this 
volume. 

Of necessity these Exchequer Rolls, “ extant from 6th July, 
1513, to 3lst May, 1522, which were audited at Edinburgh at 
various dates from 4th July, 1514, to 3lst May, 1522,” are of 
interest mainly to Scotchmen. But the Battle of Flodden is 
of interest to students upon this side of the Tweed as well as 
upon the other; and a touch of pathos is communicated to 
the book by a list of the widows of the nobles who fell at 
Flodden, and some of whom took their husbands’ places in 
connection with the affairs of Scotland. A sociological 
interest also attaches to the volume. It shows us the origins 
and first growth of certain of the leading professions in Scot- 
land. Surgeons not unfrequently figure in these accounts. 
Thus we find a payment of £24 12s., under a grant of James 





* The Eachequer Rolls of Scotland. Edited by George Burnett, LL.D., and 
A.J.G. Mackay M.A. Vol. XIV., A.D, 1513-1522, Edinburgh: H. M. General 
Register House, 1893. 
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IV., charged on the burgh of Cullen to a medical graduate as 
a Professor in the King’s College of Aberdeen in 1515. In 
1542 four army surgeons were sent to the Borders for “curing 
of all persons that happened to be hurt by Englishmen.” 
There was not, however, at this date a medical school in 
Scotland, in the important and most honourable sense of 
to-day—and perhaps still more of yesterday. Paris was 
the Mecca of pilgrims passionately in search of health 
at that time. The growth of another and equally im- 
portant profession is marked by the payment of £40 as 
the fee of James Wishart, the King’s Advocate, in certain 
accounts. The Lord-Advocate of to-day corresponds to 
the King’s Advocate of the early portion of the sixteenth 
century, and, as is well known, is the leading legal officer 
of the Crown in Scotland. But, at the period covered by 
this volume, he did not take rank as one of the officers of 
State; he was one of the King’s servants, and was paid less 
than the functionary known as the King’s Tutor. We have, 
however, but indicated the historical value of a book which 
will be thoroughly appreciated even by such as read merely 
the introductory matter and the appendices, having no time 
to make themselves masters of the Latin of the Accounts 
themselves. 





PROFESSOR BURY’S “STUDENTS’ ROMAN 
EMPIRE.” * 

TuIs book is intended, says Professor Bury in his preface, to 
“ bridge the gap between The Students’ Rome and The Students’ 
Gibbon.” He complains that the historical knowledge of men, 
otherwise well read in classical literature, “comes to a sudden 
end at the battle of Actium.” Probably this is more generally 
true of Dublin and Cambridge than of Oxford, where Tacitus 
is habitually studied, not for his style only, but for his matter. 
Still there can be no doubt that such a book has been much 
wanted. That the want has now been well supplied is one of 
the many obligations which classical students are under to 
Dublin. The “silent sister” has spoken of late to excellent 
purpose. The names of Bury, Mahaffy, Palmer, and Tyrrell, 
make a quartette which cannot easily be surpassed within 
these islands. 

The constitutional history of the Principate, as Professor 
Bury, following good authority, prefers to call the Imperial 
Government, is the subject of two highly interesting and 
valuable chapters. It has long been acommonplace of history 
that Augustus exercised a despotism under constitutional 
forms; but the growth of this system is a subject on which 
there is much to be said. “ Omnem potentiam ad unum con- 
ferri pacis intestuit,” says Tacitus, carefully using a word 
which signifies actual as distinguished from official power. 
Augustus did not discover all at once how this was to be 
done; nothing could be better than the lucid way in which 
Professor Bury describes his tentative policy, and its final 
issue in the position which he occupied from the year B.C. 23 
onwards. He had the proconsular imperium, and the tri- 
bunicial power, in permanence, while the edifice was crowned 
by the title of princeps (not of the Senate, it must be under- 
stood, though this belonged to him, but of the State). The 
treatment of the collateral subject, the authority of the Senate, 
and of the other constitutional authorities, deserves also the 
highest commendation. There is also an excellent summary 
of the financial system of the Early Empire. 


On the vexed question of the character of Tiberius, Professor 
Bury pronounces an opinion that is on the whole favourable. 
And indeed the evidence of his success as an administrator is 
too strong to be resisted. (Good finance is inseparable from, 
though it is not identical with, good government, and Tiberius 
was a most successful financier. He left a huge sum in the 
treasury, and did that without practising either extortion, of 
which we hear no serious complaints, or parsimony, for his 
contributions to public needs were, on occasion, munificent. 
Still, there must have been a “screw loose” somewhere. It 
is impossible that the reign of a wise and beneficent prince 
should have ended in the gloom and horror which over- 
shadowed the last five years of his reign. The stories of the 
orgies of Capree Professor Bury doubts, because the 
Emperor’s life “was prolonged to nearly fourscore years 
without m ~ cal aid.” The argument is of doubtful force, as 





* The Students’ Roman Empire: a History of the Roman Empire from its 
Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius, 27 B,C.—180 A.D, By J.B, Bury, 
M.A. London: John Murray, 








it would not be difficult to show. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to account for the circumstantiality of the stories, 
unless they were largely founded on fact. F 

The other three acts of the Tragedy of the Cxsars (if we 
may limit that word to the members by blood or adoption of 
the Julian House) are given with good judgment and taste, 
Both qualities are required in the historian of such a period, 
for, indeed, some of the stories told of it are almost as in. 
credible as they are horrible. The murder of Scriboniug 
Proculus by his colleagues in the Senate-house at the bidding 
of the freedman Protogenes, is an instance. Yet Dio Cassing, 
who was a critical historian, relates it, and he is trustworthy, 
except where his malignant temper prompts him to falsify or 
exaggerate. (Dio, by the way, says “tore him in pieces,” while 
Professor Bury has it “ stabbed him to death with their styles,” 
and varies in some of the details. It is Suetonius, who, however, 
does not mention the name, that mentions the styles, “ graphis 
confossum lacerandum ceteris traderent.” After all, it is not 
easy to tear a man, at least a living man, in pieces.) Then 
there is the story of the marriage of Messalina and Silins, 
Professor Bury well calls it a “perplexing riddle.” That the 
Empress should publicly take another husband while Claudius 
lived seems beyond belief. Professor Bury, following Dean 
Merivale, supposes that Claudius sanctioned it from super. 
stitious fear of a prophecy which foretold some coming evil 
“to the husband of Messalina.” The explanation looks like 
one of those that are invented to explain a difficulty. And if 
it were so, why, we may ask, his astonishment and his indig. 
nation? Yet Suetonius, who may have seen the documents 
in the Imperial Chancery, speaks of it as true, though passing 
all belief. 

Our author does not regard with favour the scepticism 
which, for ovvious reasons, has been shown with regard to 
the early notices of Christianity. He believes in the reality 
of the persecution by Nero; and does not think it worth 
while to discuss the genuineness of Pliny’s famous letter, 
for this has been questioned by some of the more extravagant 
disciples of the doubting school. The chapter on Pliny’s 
work, as Governor of Bithynia, is peculiarly instructive, con- 
taining as it does a very useful analysis of the famous tenth 
book of the Epistles. Professor Bury thinks that the con- 
stant reference which Pliny makes to the Emperor’s judg- 
ment was not the rule throughout the Empire. If it had been, 
the burden of work on an Emperor’s shoulders would have 
been simply intolerable. Pliny was sent for a special purpose, 
and with special instructions, which seem to have left but a 
very strictly limited discretion. 

Passing on to a later period, we see that Professor Bary 
has no hesitation in acquitting Faustina, the wife of Marcus 
Aurelius, of complicity in the rebellion of Cassius, ‘“ There 
is positively no evidence against her character,” he writes, 
“that is worth considering.” Dio Cassius, however, expressly 
declares that she had conspired. She died, he says, “ either 
of the gout, from which she suffered, or for fear of being 
convicted of her treasonable negotiations with Cassius.” 
And if Dio’s positive statements are to be summarily dis- 
missed, we are left almost wholly in the dark. 

The history of each period is accompanied by a chapter in 
which there is a conveniently summarised account of its 
literature. Professor Bury’s criticism appears to be well 
considered, the result of a wide and accurate knowledge of 
the subject. That we should find ourselves always in agree- 
ment with him, was not, of course, to be expected. We are 
inclined, for instance, to differ when he judges Ovid to be 
“more of a rhetorician than a poet.” Ovid seems to us to 
occupy much the same position among Roman poets as Pope 
does among our own. There was a general greatness and 
mastery of his art about him that puts him in the first class. 
In the notice of Livy we find a statement which seems to us 
somewhat too definite. “Livy was born at Patavium, and a 
certain Patavinity has been remarked in his diction.” A rival 
historian, Asinius Pollio, remarked it, as Quintilian tells us, 
not without hinting that the remark was, in his judgment, 
hypercritical. It would certainly puzzle the most acute and 
learned of modern critics to observe it. Nor can we allow 
that Livy’s style was “prolix.” Many good judges consider 
it to be one of the finest ever used by man. And he has so 
few other of a historian’s merits that this quality must of 
necessity be put at a very high value indeed. The concluding 
chapter, “Roman Life and Manners,” is crowded with in- 
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teresting details of social and literary matters belonging to the 
two centuries which the work deals with. It is, indeed, too 
highly condensed, and. ends with curious abruptness,— We 
hear of boys being caught up from the top of a pageant to the 
awning of the Flavian amphitheatre.” Did this occur in a 
work that has come down to us from antiquity, we should 
certainly imagine a lacwna ! 

A few small blemishes may be noticed. The well-known 
line, in which Ovid describes his precocious turn for versifying, 
is slightly misquoted. “Et quod tentabam dicere versus 
erat” is altered into “Quidquid tentabam,” so dangerous is 
it to quote from memory. “Qualis artifex pereo!” the 
characteristic exclamation of Nero in his last hours is some- 
what cumbrously rendered by “ What an artist I am to 
perish!” It would be better to be less literal and say, “ What 
an artist the world is losing in me!” Excessive brevity 
makes the writer obscure when he says, “Of orators, M. Aper 
was one of the most distinguished; of jurists, the Sabinian, 
Oelins Sabinus, a man of great influence under Vespasian, 
and the Proculian, Pegasus.” There should have been a note, 
informing the student that the Sabinian and the Proculian 
were two schools of jurists, or, at least, a reference to the 
very brief notice which is to be found of these two names 
elsewhere. 

There is a fair allowance of illustrations, which are not, to 
say the least, of uniform excellence. Some of them have been 
used quite often enough already; some are of doubtful, or 
less than doubtful, authenticity. A ludicrous oversight has 
been made, for which it is impossible to suppose Professor 
Bury responsible, in transferring a woodcut of a coin of M. 
Claudius Marcellus, the Conqueror of Syracuse, from its 
proper place in the Dictionary of the Greek and Roman 
Biography, to the end of a chapter on “The Family of 
Augustus.” The scanty hair and deeply lined face make it 
as unlike as possible to the miserandus puer, who died in his 
twentieth year. The coin was probably struck in the fifth 
consulship of the great soldier, when he was in his sixtieth 
year. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
DESPITE certain recent assaults, the three-volume novel—so 
far at any rate as quantity is concerned—seems to be holding 
its own. The trios of smartly attired tomes come in with 
the familiar regularity, and the pile on the reviewer's table 
is as imposing as ever: it is the material, not the bulk, 
that seems to have suffered temporary impoverishment. 
Not that the latest additions to contemporary fiction 
are conspicuously poor; they are simply wanting in character, 
in distinction, in the qualities which arrest and strongly 
interest. Here, for example, is A Vagabond in Arts, by Mr. 
Algernon Gissing, which we cannot but regard as a very dis- 
appointing book, for Mr. Gissing is a man from whom some- 
thing is to be expected. His stories are all gloomy, some of 
them are intensely depressing; but, in their dismal way, they 
are wont to be interesting, and the new novel is decidedly dull, 
—so dull as to make the reading of it very hard work. We 
think that the dullness arises from the fact that for once Mr. 
Gissing has attempted a task which is beyond him,—which is, 
perhaps, beyond any one, for even a great creative artist 
cannot give lifelikeness to conceptions which lack the 
unity and the harmony which belong to all real life. 
We know quite well that sane, intelligent, and clever 
young men who have enjoyed the advantages—and dis- 
advantages—of a university education, are liable to pos- 
session by all sorts of absurd notions, just as perfectly 
healthy children are liable to measles and whooping-cough, 
and it would be indiscreet to say that domination by this or 
that craze is inherently incredible. But one may say, without 
any indiscretion at all, that Shiel Wanless is incredible: 
because, even supposing that Mr. Gissing’s own conception of 
the character had original vitality, he has failed to make that 
vitality visible to his readers. He is represented as a young 
man who, so far from being a selfish or lazy person, is 
inspired by the noblest instincts, but who, nevertheless, has 





*(1.) 4 Vagabond in Arts. By Algernon Gissing. 3 vols, London: Hurst 
and Blackett.—(2.) The Game of Life. By Darley Dale. 3 vols. London: 
Hutchinson and Co.—(3.) The Merchant of Killogue: a Munster Tale. By 
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In a Cinque Port: a Story of Winchelsea. By E. M. Hewitt. 3vols. London: R. 
Bentley and Son.—(5.) A Sunless Heart. 2 vols. London: Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden.—(6.) Miss Precocity. By Charles T. O. James. 2 vols, London: 
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arrived at the conviction that having been brought into the 
world without his own consent, he is devoid of all responsi- 
bilities save such as he may bring upon himself by his own 
act. It need hardly be said that the conduct in which this con- 
viction embodies itself is externally indistinguishable from 
the grossest selfishness and the most callous ingratitude, and 
the young man’s priggish and pedantic exposition of his views 
does nothing to make him or them in any way real. Then there 
are three women with whom the irresponsible young man 
enters into more or less intimate relations; but though they 
all talk a great dea] in a very “ viewy” fashion, we never seem 
to come into vital touch with them. Ebba’s restoration of the 
library which her father has sacrificed is, indeed, a pathetically 
conceived and admirably told story; but we have seldom read 
an equally able novel that is so irritatingly indistinct. 

The Game of Life is an absurdly ambitious title for a novel 
of mild, hackneyed, and very unexciting melodrama. The 
lady or gentleman who calls herself or himself Darley Dale 
provides us with the usual villain whose action keeps the story 
going, and without whom indeed there would be no story to 
tell; but his villainy is such an inexplicable and purposeless 
sort of thing, that it is really impossible to feel any in- 
terest either in it or in him. He is, like so many of the 
villains of melodrama, an Italian, who, for no discernible 
reason, follows the heroine about, opens a chemist’s shop, be- 
comes the local postmaster, tampers with the letters of the 
heroine and her lover, and makes things uncomfortable all 
round, with no purpose that is at all commensurate with the 
amount of energy brought to bear upon his nefarious designs. 
Like most of his tribe, he has some one in his power, but we 
are altogether in the dark concerning the secret of his hold 
upon his victim, and though the first volume excites a certain 
amount of languid curiosity, it soon dies away; and by the 
time we are within sight of the dénouement we have a dismal 
consciousness of having been excited on false pretences. Nor, 
apart from the absurd plot, is there anything in the book to 
interest or satisfy. There is some sort of an attempt at 
character-drawing in the portrait of a young lady named 
Sybil, but we have found her a very unconvincing person; 
and The Game of Lifeis not a specially interesting contribution 
to circulating-library fiction. 

If we are not mistaken, Mr. Edmund Downey’s previous 
books have been for the most part contributions to what has 
been called the “new humour,” though he began to write 
before that term had been invented. The Merchant of Killogue 
is however a serious study of life in a small and evidently 
typical town in the province of Munster, and so far from 
being a conspicuously humorous novel, there is less of the 
humorous element than we expect—and almost that we have 
a right to expect—in an Irish story. Still, though it lacks 
what we on this side of the water have come to regard as 
characteristic Hibernian piquancy, Mr. Downey has written a 
very bright, vivacious book, which is by no means wanting in 
narrative interest, and which is strengthened by sketches of 
character which testify to the author’s knowledge of the life 
with which he deals. The “merchant” himself is a very 
carefully painted portrait, and he is really made to live. 
He trades in the national beverage, and as his business 
is very largely that of a retailer, he is hardly a mer- 
chant in the English acceptation of the word; but com- 
mand of capital, and the knowledge of his neighbours’ 
affairs which such command gives, make him a man of 
power among his fellow-townspeople of Killogue. O’Reiliy’s 
ambitions and schemes provide the novel with a good avail- 
able framework, and some of the separate episodes are 
admirably handled. There is nothing remarkable in The 
Merchant of Killogue, but it is a very pleasant and readable 
story. 

We are disposed to think that In a Cinque Port is a novel 
which has been written for the sake of its background, and 
certainly the passages which charmed us most when we read 
it, and which we believe will linger longest in our memory, 
are those in which our view of this background is unobstructed 
by any figures in front of it. The fantastic theory that the 
subject counts for nothing in art, has never been extended 
beyond a small circle of paradox-mongers, and even they 
are now abandoning it. It has always been obvious to 
the simple-minded world that there are some themes which 
easily lend themselves to imaginative treatment, and others 
which obviously resist it, and among the former are all 
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objects associated with a past romance. Upon any man 
with an imaginative historical instinct, such a town as Win- 
chelsea, where the dullness and decay quicken the memory 
of the busy prosperity of long ago, makes an impression 
similar to the impression made by the face of an aged 
woman in which the beauty of youth remains only in hints 
and relics; and of either the one or the other he who writes 
with sympathy can hardly fail to write with charm. The 
topographical chapters and pages are indeed charming, and 
the whole story has a certain attractiveness in spite of a 
rather aggressive sentimentality and more than a touch of 
melodrama. It is a somewhat thin novel, and there is not a 
single character in it—with the possible exception of the 
good-natured fortune-teller, Mrs. Petipher—who possesses 
tangible flesh-and-blood reality; but it has the pleasantness of 
a quiet October day, and this really counts for a good deal. 


The author of A Sunless Heart is certainly a woman, and 
probably a young woman. It is clear that she lacks literary 
experience, which, however, may be acquired; and on the 
evidence provided by this book, we should say that she also 
lacks the feeling for literary form, which perhaps cannot be 
acquired, or which at any rate can be acquired but partially. 
The book is shapeless in outline and often crude in workman- 
ship; it is more or less painful from first to last; and it is 
probable that many readers will find certain portions of it 
not merely painful, but repellent. It is nevertheless, in its 
uncomfortable way, an exceptionally strong book; and the 
newspaper critics who have compared it to The Story of an 
African Farm, would not have been guilty of any great 
ineptitude had they been careful to distinguish between 
the purely emotional appeal which is the only appeal 
made by A Sunless Heart, and the combination of intel- 
lectual with emotional interest which gives so much more 
of specific gravity to Miss Schreiner’s gloomy romance. The 
Story of an African Farm is undoubtedly a harrowing book, 
but it would be unjust to say that its harrowing quality con- 
stitutes its raison d’étre. Whether we sympathise with its 
purpose or not, we feel that it has a purpose, whereas no such 
feeling compensates us for the miserable emotions with which 
we close the new story. The author may have thought that 
she was making an addition to the numerous feminine im- 
peachments of the cruelty and tyranny of man; but such an 
impeachment is only effective when the instance chosen is 
really typical,—when we can at once recognise the fidelity of 
the representation to the observed factsof life, as we certainly 
do not recognise it in the terrible story of Lotus. Lotus her- 
self is hardly a character; she is more like one of Shelley’s 
personified abstractions; she represents the writer’s attempt 
at an embodiment of wronged and suffering womanhood. And 
if successis to be gauged by mere sharpness of impression, Lotus 
is certainly successful, though we think that the success might 
have been greater had more of reticence and restraint gone to 
the portrayal of her. Mr. Oscar Wilde has cleverly said that 
a popular novelist “writes at the top of his voice,” and the 
author of A Sunless Heart makes the same mistake. Still, 
when one has noted everything in the book that calls for 
animadversion—its strain, its morbidness, its feverishness, its 
lack of proportion—one has to admit that it has genuine 
imagination and power, and that in the opening story of the 
brother and sister there are passages of fine pathos and 
beauty. With all its faults the book is not to be ignored; 
and we are inclined to think that the faults may be partly due 
to its being written in an alien language. The dedicatory 
poem, which, imperfect as it is, has something of Rossetti’s 
passion and glamour, suggests the inference that verse rather 
than prose is the author’s natural vehicle of expression. 


If any reader of this column wants a novel which provides 
unadulterated entertainment and nothing more, Miss Precocity 
ought to be the book to suit him; and we say “ ought to be,” 
rather than “ will be,” because individual taste is a hazardous 
thing to count upon. When the present writer had himself 
extracted a good deal of amusement from the book, a benefi- 
cent impulse prompted him to pass it on to a friend, who, 
however, speedily returned it, on the ground that it was “ too 
absurd.” The criticism was, in a way, perfectly just, and at 
the same time perfectly irrelevant. That a little girl of eight 
should be left absolute and uncontrolled mistress of a large 
estate and fortune is, of course, incredible; but credibility is 
not essential either to fantasy or farce, and in Miss Precocity 
the fantastic and farcical elements are of necessity prominent. 





A 


But what we demand of a writer is, not that he shall choose 
this or that artistic form or method, but that, whatever form 
or method he does choose, his work shall be consistent and 
harmonious ; and with this demand Mr. James’s book com. 
plies. The little heroine, who is always called “ Miss Marston,” 
is obviously impossible; and the Jellicos, and the other 
adults who surround her, are hardly less so, but, assuming 
their possibility for an artistic purpose, Mr. James is very 
happy in his treatment in the mingled humour and pathos 
of the inevitable situations. The child’s first interview with 
the foppish prig, Elias Jellico, is deliciously funny; and her 
relations with that mischievous imp, Harry Shorthouse, give 
the needed touch of simple human interest. It is some time 
since we have read anything so pretty of its kind as the 
chapter entitled “ Love Birds ;” and, indeed, we think any one 
who is unsophisticated enough will find in Miss Precocity 
some very pleasant reading. 

The title, A Modern Amazon, seems to promise a new core 
tribution to the fiction of the great “woman question,” 
and the promise is fulfilled by the story itself. Mr. Paston 
is, however, more conservative than the majority of his 
competitors. Without setting himself doggedly against 
the new movements which have for their end the inde. 
pendence of women, he is evidently under the fascina- 
tion of the old ideals; and his book is one that is hardly 
likely to be received with favour at the Pioneer Club and other 
revolutionary centres. Still, it would be unfair to write of 
A Modern Amazon as a book entirely or even mainly domi- 
nated by a propagandist or other purpose. Careless Gallios 
who care nothing for the feminine controversies with which 
the penny morning journals fill their columns during the dull 
season will find the story, as a mere story, satisfactorily enter- 
taining. It provides a quick succession of quiet yet interesting 
incident, and Mr. Paston is very successful in his grouping of 
a number of characters who represent various contemporary 
types in a quite recognisable fashion, and who are at the 
same time vividly conceived studies of individual character, 
Such are Stephen Faulkner, the fashionable editor who has 
sown his wild oats in youth, and finds the harvest waiting for 
him in middle age; Lady Sarah Linkwater, the gentle, old- 
fashioned woman; Humphrey Kenyon, who with his alert 
intellect is utterly unable to understand the nature and aims of 
the woman whom he loves; and Regina Haughton, the feminine 
journalist whose imposing programme of life was so eminently 
satisfactory until it was subjected to the test of practice, 
when it shared the fate of so many other programmes which 
have preceded it and will follow it. All these are most life- 
like and skilful portraits ; and the book which contains them 
is a clever, wholesome, and interesting novel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Convivial Caledonia. By Robert Kempt. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
The fuller title of this volume is “Inns and Taverns of Scotland and 
some Famous People who have Frequented Them,” and it is easy to 
imagine the character of the contents. We have first some stories 
of ‘old-time convivialities,” the stories of Edinburgh, Highland, 
and other inns, and, of course, the experiences of Robert Burns 
and the Ettrick Shepherd. After these comes a literary chapter on 
“ Sir Walter Scott’s Landlords and Landladies.” Some of these 
things are amusing enough, though the conscience of mankind is 
beginning to doubt whether it is right to be amused at drinking 
stories. The “Islay Parliament,” a sort of County Council, seems 
to have had a certain pre-eminence in hard drinking. For the 
dinner the liquor account was 3} dozen of whisky punch, 20 bottles 
of rum toddy, 18 bottles of porter, 13 of port, 3 of sherry, and 2 of 
brandy. Unfortunately, we are not told the number of the guests. 
——Old-World Scotland, by T. F. Henderson (T. Fisher Unwin), 
goes over something of the same ground, but has a much 
wider range of subject. It begins with a chapter about 
wine, and follows this up with another on “Usquebaugh,” @ 
liquor which is first heard of about the end of the fifteenth 
century. This was in the Lowlands; in the Highlands it had 
probably been in use before. At a great funeral in 1616 more 
than £400 (Scots) was spent on whisky. Other articles of meat 
and drink are treated of, and in chap. viii. we get to “Scottish 
Inns,” but do not find very much about them. We pass on to 
more serious matters, among them to a “New Light on the 
Darnley Murder.” What this “new light” shows us is pretty 
much what most people saw by the old, that Bothwell had the 
chief hand in the murder, and that Mary was an accomplice. 
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me Shooting. By Clive Phillipps-Wolley, with contribu- 
muel W. Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. J. Jackson, 
Warburton Pike, and F. C. Selous. Vol. I. Illustrated. “The 
Badminton Library.” (Longmans & Co.)—Some of the most 
noted names in the list of contributors are no more; Sir Samuel 
Baker and W. Cotton Oswell have passed away, and left a great 
and enduring reputation as sportsmen. Oswell’s reminiscences of 
Africa fifty years ago, are rightly included without curtailment 
in this volume, though they describe much concerning Living- 
stone and the manner of the expedition which he and Oswell 
conducted, and give some non-sporting but fascinating details of 
the life in South Africa half-a-century ago. Oswell shot with a 
smooth-bore rifle, and the wear and tear which this remark- 
able weapon evidenced, made it one of the most historically 
interesting weapons a hunter ever possessed. Three chapters 
from Oswell are devoted to two expeditions and the shooting of 
puck and elephant and lion. Such was the abundance of game in 
those days, that Oswell says one gun, well supplied with horses, 
could have kept eight hundred men. “ Six hundred,” he says, 
« we tried, and fattened on it.” The greater part of the volume 
is devoted to the wants of the East African hunter and his game, 
and his routes and equipment, with chapters on the elephant, lion, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, buffalo, antelope, ostriches, and giraffes. 
These are all very good, abounding in observations, stories, and 
instruction, all that goes to make such writing interesting. Mr. 
Selous has a chapter on the South African lion, which represents 
the lion of fable more adequately than the lion of East Africa. Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley writes of North American game all too little, for 
there is no hunting to touch the pursuit of the great game of 
Canada and the States, in the finest scenery in the world, the 
mountain ranges and forests of the Far West. Mr. Pike relates 
the expedition he made in pursuit of musk-oxen. But indeed 
“oyibos” is not much sport, only the severity of the life in such 
a climate and at such a season makes it worth the while. We 
wish Mr. Phillipps-Wolley had given us more. Existence in the 
great solitudes of the Northern Continent at least compares with 
the joys of the African hunter, and the bears give as much sport 
as the African buffalo. The volume is capitally illustrated, and 
is as good as any of its forerunners in the “ Badminton Library.” 
The next volume, we suppose, will be “ Asiatic Big Game;” and 
the tiger, we suppose, easily ranks first of all big game. 


Handbook of Gold-Milling. Illustrated. By Henry Louis. (Mac- 
millan.)—This is an exhaustive guide to the theory and practice 
of gold-milling, with the necessary adjuncts of amalgamation, 
calcination, cyanidation, and assaying. The most important part, 
however, is the actual milling, the machinery of which is expen- 
sive, and subject to great wear and tear. Economy, of course, 
has a great field in the other processes, particularly in the treat- 
ment of “tailings.” The great question of the day for gold-reef 
companies, is to reduce the expenses which preclude profit, unless 
an unusually rich reef turns up. Mining people will find dis- 
cussion of stamps and frames and the particular curve of the 
“cam” practical and exhaustive. 


Big-Ga 
tions by Sir Sa 


More about Names. By Leopold Wagner. (T. Fisher Unwin.) — 
Those deficient in the more elementary general knowledge, we 
mean the knowledge that everyday life should inculcate, will 
undoubtedly find Mr. Wagner’s book useful. To us it seems 
that he has undertaken to catalogue and explain all the common- 
paces of life. We have not found more than a dozen instances 
of names that really required elucidation, and on the other hand 
several words are omitted where the context would seem to make 
euch omission impossible. For instance, no mention is made of 
“copper weddings” in the paragraph on wedding anniversaries. 
But this is the age of cramming, when people wish to become 
learned without acquiring a solid grounding of information. 


Made in France. By H.C. Bunner. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
“French Tales Retold with an United States 'I'wist” is Mr. 
Bunner’s sub-title, and he gives some four or five pages of 
explanation. The originals of his stories are to be found in Guy 
de Maupassant. What he has done to them it would be hard to 
say; indeed, he has not by any means done the same to all. 
“Tony,” for instance, though not, as we are expressly told, 
a translation, might be one. Everything about it is French. 
* A Pint is a Pound,” on the other hand, has all the extravagant 
humour of an Arkansas story. It is impossible to see where the 
French element comes in. “The Joke on M. Peptonneau” is 
Erench again, outwardly and inwardly, and so is “Father 
Dominick’s Convert,” but French of Quebec. In the “ Prize of 
Propriety” we get back to Old France. Whatever the origin, 
however, the stories are de:idedly amusing,—a precious quality 


“new humour,” the dreariest, surely, of all human forms of 
thought. 


The Gardens of Scripture. By the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Dr. Cox has put together in 
this volume six sermons, or “meditations” as he prefers to call 
them, on various gardens mentioned in Scripture. There is an 
almost inevitable monotony in the choice of subjects for sermons, 
and an ingenuity which stops short of eccentricity in suggesting 
novelties is sure to be welcome. Devout feeling, familiarity with 
Scripture, and other good qualities, are to be found in Dr. Cox’s 
sermons. We think that he is a little rash when he says that 
“Moses and Christ must stand or fall together !” i.e., sets all our 
hopes, on the question of criticism—did Moses write the Penta- 
teuch? But his “Gardens of Scripture” have much of value in 
them, 


A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sarah Acland. Edited by 
Isambard Brunel. (Seeley and Co.)—Mrs. Acland was a well- 
known and much-beloved person in Oxford during the years 
1845-78. At the beginning of that period, hers was one of the 
very few houses where an undergraduate could see anything of 
domestic life. What that boon was those who enjoyed the 
privilege know. In these altered days, when there is possibly too 
much “society” in the Universities, it is difficult to understand 
the state of things that formerly prevailed. Successive genera- 
tions of Oxford men felt the good influence of Mrs. Acland’s 
character. From them and from other friends came the plan of 
giving her name to some commemorative work. Hence the 
“Sarah Acland Memorial Home,” which from small beginnings 
has grown into an important nursing institution. This volume 
has been written to preserve some record of the “Authentic 
Founder.”——Another biographical sketch is Nineteen Beautiful 
Years, by Frances E. Willard (White Ribbon Publishing Com- 
pany). The subject of it is Mary E. Willard. It is the record of 
the quiet simple life of one who had no time to do anything but 
leave the example of a sweet and pure nature. 


A Study in Municipal Government. By James Pollard. (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—This volume, a “second edition, revised,” gives 
an interesting account of the Corporation of Berlin. ‘They 
manage these things better,” if not in France, certainly in 
Germany. The expenses have been diminished, the mortality 
materially lessened, inspection of markets, &c., made a reality, in 
fact all the functions of municipal management discharged 
effectively and at a moderate cost. The problem of poverty has 
been attacked with courage and success. The liquor question is 
dealt with firmly but without fanaticism. A publican who per- 
mits a man to intoxicate himself is warned for the first offence, 
and loses his licence for the second. The suffrage basis on which 
the municipality is founded is noteworthy. The Town Council is 
elected by manhood suffrage, and constitutes a Lower House. 
This body chooses a Chief Mayor and a Mayor (Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman). The Emperor or King of Prussia has a veto. 
Then there is an Upper House of thirty Magistrates which legis- 
lates for the city. These also are chosen by the Council, but the 
Civil Governor of Brandenburg has a veto. 

On the Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India. By 
Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. (Archibald Constable and Co.)—This is a 
bulky volume, containing an enormous amount of information 
concerning the languages, religion, and superstitions of the various 
branches of the three principal non-Aryan races of India recog- 
nised by the author,—viz., the Dravidians, the Gaudians, and the 
Bharatas. Dr. Oppert’s intention is clearly stated in the first sen- 
tence of his preface: “The main object of this work is to prove 
from existing sources, so far as they are available to me, that the 
original inhabitants of India, with the exception of a small 
minority of foreign immigrants, belong all to one and the same 
race, branches of which are spread over the Continents of Asia 
and Europe, and which is also known as Finnish-Ugrian, or 
Turanian.” How far the author has proved the non-Aryan 
character of the bulk of the population of India (which is 
not disputed, as regards the Southern provinces at any rate), 
only profound scholars will be able to judge; but there are 
other interesting and important questions on which he holds 
views contrary to those usually accepted; for example, he 
holds that Prakrit preceded Sanskrit, or rather that Prakrit is 
not a new language, resulting from the disintegration of Sanskrit 
but that it always existed, as the colloquial language, side by 








side with Sanskrit, and was in fact the language from which 
Sanskrit was developed. It follows, therefore, according to his 
view, that Prakrit may actually embody older forms and words 
than Sanskrit. Dr. Oppert has made available a great mass of 
material for the elucidation of his thesis, but his work is neverthe- 
less only half complete, for it deals exclusively with India, The 








new. days, when England is almost entirely gone over to the } 





connection between the pre-Aryan or Turanian races is stated in 
the preface, a3 we have seen; but strange to say, the subject is 
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hardly alluded to again, nor is even the smallest attempt made to 
compare the religions and languages of the Indian and Turanian 
races, the latter being seldom referred to, although the preface 
would lead us to expect that such a comparison would have 
formed a principal part of the work. 


The first volume of The Miscellany of the Scottish History Society 
—which, like all the other productions of the Society, is printed at 
the University Press of Edinburgh by Messrs. T. and A. Constable 
—is made up of odds and ends, and cannot therefore be said to 
command such keen or general interest as preceding volumes, 
such as that which told the delightful story of Sir John Clerk of 
Penicuik. But it contains a whole host of material, all carefully 
edited by accomplished antiquarians, which will be invaluable to 
the future historians of Scotland, and for that matter, of England, 
at different eventful periods of their history. Among these are 
documents illustrating Catholic policy in the reign of James VI. , 
Civil War papers (1643-50), which throw some light on, among 
other things, Montrose’s flight from Carbisdale; twenty-four 
letters written to Archbishop Sharp by the Duke and Duchess 
of Lauderdale and Charles Maitland, Lord Hatton; and some 
papers bearing on the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745. The 
most matter-of-fact, if not also the most interesting, of 
the contents of this volume, however, is the diary of John 
Turnbull, who was minister of the parishes of Alloa and 
Tyninghame, between the years 1657 and 1704. It throws a little 
dry (very dry) light upon the events and the men—especially the 
ministers—of Turnbull’s time, but it is of still greater value as 
indicating in the clearest possible manner how ministers worked. 
To the extent of at least a half, it consists of such entries as 
“Lect. on numo 5; preached on coll. 3, 9,” and “ about this time 
God was pleased graciously to send pleasant showers and warm 
weather.” Occasionally Mr. Turnbull is stirred by some event of 
national importance. It is thus that he alludes to the loss of 
Darien: “ About this time we got the sad news of the defeat of 
an American colony by the Spaniards in the month of February 
last, a very sad loss to the nation.” 


Ladies in the Field: Sketches of Sport. Edited by the Lady 
Greville. (Ward and Downey.)—Why not “Women”? If “ad- 
vanced” members of the fair sex desire to emulate men in 
their amusements, their vices, and their slang, they cannot 
expect to preserve the immunities and enjoy the homage 
which in past times were willingly accorded to them. This 
book being ‘sketches of sport,” and dealing with such sub- 
jects as kangaroo-hunting, deer-stalking, tandem and team 
driving, tiger-shooting, and riding to hounds, is obviously 
designed for sportswomen, not ladies. The editor, Lady 
Greville, has obtained from sundry fellow.sportswomen essays 
on the subjects in question and some others, and herself con- 
tributes an article on “ Riding in Ireland and India,”—though, 
save that there are horses and riders in both countries, the con- 
nection between them does not seem more obvious than the con- 
nection between “ Russia and Rotten Row,” or “ Persia and Picca- 
dilly.” The Duchess of Newcastle begins a paper on “ Horses 
and their Riders” with the pertinent question, “ Why are ladies 
sometimes considered nuisances out hunting?” We imagine 
that, by men at least, they are considered nuisances, not merely 
because, as her Grace puts it, many of them are “unfor- 
tunately in the way of their neighbours, and have not the most 
remote idea of what they ought to do,” but because they cannot 
take care of themselves, and risk, and too often incur, accidents 
whichno woman ought to hazard. If they fall from their horses, they 
cannot remount without help; nor is it nice to see a lady hanging 
head downward from her saddle, or bereft of her skirt, or entangled 
thereby with a struggling horse prone in a ditch bottom—mishaps 
which frequently befall hunting-women—and owing to the shape 
of their saddles, the result of being rolled over is generally fatal. 
For the rest, we cannot pretend to have any sympathy with 
women who delight in the slaughter of wild animals, whether the 
same be deer, tigers, or pheasants. Those who do, will probably 
find Lady Greville’s book useful, though she and her collabora- 
tors tell them no more than has been told before, and better 
told, by men whose language they parody and whose example 
they follow. 


Inscrutablee By Esmé Stuart. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)— 
Miss Esmé Stuart has certainly accomplished the feat of making 
a tangle which no one will be able to unravel without help. The 
relations of Lancelot Dighton, Garrick Bloodworth, and Hilda are 
a puzzle which will defy the guessing powers of the most ingenious 
reader, As to the probability or possibility, who shall affirm ? 
Perhajs it will be better not to enter on this question, but to 
enjoy, if one has tastes in that direction, the perplexities and the 
final surprise which are provided for the reader in Inscrutable. 





Outlines. By Florence Henniker. (Hutchinson and Co.)—Here 
we have four short stories. We must own to having read the first 








and second only. In “A Statesman’s Love-Lapse,” ‘ 
Hon. Mr. Fludyer falls in love with his cousin ye me 
wife being, as it seems, a hopeless invalid. The wife a 
die of typhoid ; but Aileen leaves England, and does not ‘ees 
Mr. Fludyer. In “The Major’s Prodigal,” the good and ‘idee 
Major has a son “about as bad as they make them.” There are 
other complications which make the story more painful, After 
this, we looked at the end of Nos. 3 and 4, and seeing no reason to 
hope for anything more cheerful, shut up the volume. Does the 
public really like this kind of tale ? 


Electro-Magnetism and the Construction of Dynamos. By D.c. 
Jackson. (Macmillan.)—Text-books on the construction of 
dynamos are always welcomed now; the dynamo is the most 
important engine the mechanical engineer has to construct nowa- 
days. The technical details and formule of their working are 
elaborately and carefully discussed by Mr. Jackson. The book 
which seems expensive, is illustrated by curves and diagrams, : 

Essays, Addresses, and Lyrical Translations. By the late Thomas 
Campbell Finlayson, D.D. With a Biographical Sketch by A. §, 
Wilkins, LL.D. (Macmillan.)—T. C. Finlayson was born in 
Glasgow, and after being educated at the High School and the 
University of that city, had it in his mind to become a minister 
in the United Presbyterian body. Scruples of conscience, which 
forbade an unqualified adherence to the Westminster Confession, 
hindered the fulfilment of this intention. He considered other 
courses, the Anglican ministry among them ; but finally took charge 
of a Congregational Church at Cambridge. This was in 1859; in 
1865 he commenced the pastorate at Manchester, which terminated 
only with his death in 1898. Professor Wilkins sketches his life 
and work with affectionate appreciation; no criticism is called 
for, but we may remark in passing, that, as a matter of fact, what- 
ever may be the case in this or that congregation, the English 
Church gives more practical freedom than any other community 
in Christendom. A trust-deed is amuch more cogent instrument 
of bondage than the Articles and the Liturgy. The papers here 
republished from various periodicals will be found to repay 
perusal. 

Booxs Recervep.—St. Nicholas, Vol. XXI. (T. Fisher Unwin). 
—New Pictorial and Practical Guide to London (Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden). The Practical Value of Religious Belief. By H. 
Smith. (E. Stock.) The Cathedral Paragraph Psalter. Edited 
by Rev. J. Troutbeck, D.D. (Novello.).——An Examination of 
Weismannism. By G. J. Romanes. (Longmans.)——Diseases of 
the Nose and Throat. By F. De Havilland Hall, M.D. (H. K. 
Lewis.) Money. By Emile Zola. (Chatto and Windus.) —— 
Farewell, Love! (Heinemann.)——Original Notes on the Book of 
Proverbs. By Rev. S.C. Malan, D.D. Vol. III. (Williams and 
Norgate.) 

New Epitions.—A Dog and His Shadow. By R. E. Francillon. 
(Chatto and Windus.) A Country Gentleman and His Family. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan.) 
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DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 0O.’S Manufac. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENOESTER. 
i al Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
ony Paley Foruing, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 
PrrsipEntT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
poe Chain ae Were eon Saciiens 
i arl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
au’ Hon the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.0.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply tothe PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 
ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 
Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 
ing. Home care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 
term. Games, gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N.W. 


TRADE-MARE. 

















RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Madlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 
Professor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to learn French and 
accomplishments, Very healthy town ; beautifully situated. School of Art; 
Academy where lectures may be attended. Highest French and English refer- 
ences.—Mdlle, CHABROL will be in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAYS, 





CHOOL of 8S. MONICA, WARMINSTER, WILTS.— 

Conducted by SISTERS of 8S. DENYS and the Warden, Rev. Sir JAMES 

E, PHILIPPS, Bart.—For DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Resident Gover- 

nesses ; preparations for Oxford and Cambridge Exams., and Royal College of 

Music. Special terms, and entire charge of Indian children. Olimate very 

healthy and bracing; large grounds and tennis-courts.—Address, Sister in 
Charge, S, Monica, Warminster. 





INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 
L. G. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS attending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 
Good garden and tennis lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 
Rev. Dr. Fearon, Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The H¢ tead, 


NEW SCHEME 


FOR THE 


RELIEF OF TRUSTEES. 


FAMILY TRUST 
INVESTMENT POLICIES, 


Securing a Fixed Income for Surviving Relatives. 





FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 18265. 


Accumulated Funds £7,750,000 Sterling 


EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Heap OFFICE). 


LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


rr 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER-SACKVILLE STREET. 


Branches and Agencies in India, the Colonies, and elsewhere abroad. 











HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Late 5 Fitzroy Street, W.), 
SALUSBURY KOAD, BROND#tSBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in PREPARATION for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers. Kindergarten Teachers are also 
prepared for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior 
Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
Scholarships offered in all Divisions. College ev begins September 19th, 
1894.--Address, PRINCIPAL, The Maria Gre raining College, Salusbury 
Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 





Bereweeke Road, Winchester, TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th, 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. 
COUPER, F.C.P, The School Course includes the subjects of a High School 
curriculum, Natural Science, with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and 
Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises, Fees, four to six Guineas a 
Term. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term 
commences SEPTHMBER 18th. Private Omnibuses daily, from Mosely and 


Handsworth, 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss D'ESTERRt-HUGHES 
(ate High School Head-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London, Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of ArmaGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.0.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough ; Rev. F, 0. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone ; Parents 
of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent. 





SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
Situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and healthy locality on the 
autb-mest slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
fsnectryed kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham College, 
ambridge, and others.—For Prospectus, apply, Miss HEATH, Farzecroft, 


Yelverton B.8.0., 8. Devon. 





EYMOUTH.—14 ROYAL TERRACE.—Mr. E. IRE- 
duet | MOSGER, M.A., late Fellow of Olare College, Cambridge, ist class 
P — honours, would be glad to RKCEIVE a few more BOYS to prepare for 
bi blic Schools, &c. The few already prepared very succ:ssful. Individual atten- 

‘on to any amount, Moderate terms.—Prospectus, with references, on application. 





ERMANY.—BERLIN W. KLEISTSTR. 26.—COM- 
p FORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH GIRLS, with every advantage for 
ti wing "Alois Lengnages, music, and art. Healthy situation and excellent sanita- 
* refe : : 
application. -F, ta me — and English. Prospectus and terms on 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 20th. Reference kindly allowed 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT and the 
TWENTY-FIRST SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SUIENOE, TEOH- 
NOLOGY, and ARTS BEGIN OCTOBER 8th. 
The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Pbysical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and tte Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms, will be open daily for Practical Work. 
The following Prospectuses may be had free from the REGISTRAR :— 

(1.) For Regular Day Stadents. 

(2.) For Occasioval and Evening Students, 

(3.) Classes in Agriculture, 

(4.) For Medical Students, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among successes in July, direct Entrances to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, and pass London Matriculation. Fifty Scholarships 
in the Schwvol. 


AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr3s of land. Only a 
Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss S,OARR. The 
School is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 








PRIVATE FAMILY, living in a Cheerful and Airy 
House, close to SOUTH KENSINGTON STATION, wish to LET a 
DRAWING, DINING, and TWO BHD RvUMS, together or separately. To 
board preferred, and for a permaneacy.—Address, *““SIGMA,” at Shelley’s 
Advertising Offices, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.0. 





ITUATION WANTED by a YOUNG MAN as Care- 


taker, Messenger, or any position of trust. Excellent reference from last 
situation.—W. GRAY, 51 Festing Road, Lower Richmond Road, Putney, 8.W. 





beer for the Public Library now being formed in 


the city of Lincoln, a LIBRARIAN with experience of similar work. 





2 —_ Berson, Lambeth Palace; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston; Sir 
+ Spencer Wells, Bart., M.D., Golders Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 


Salary, £120.—Apply (stating age and experience, and enclosing testimonials, to 
MAURICE H, FUOTMAN, Hon, Sec., Lincoln, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—@— 


Anecdota Oxoniensa; The Elucidarium, &., 4t0.........««(Oxford Univ. Press) 21/0 
Batson (S.), Adam the Gardener, 3 vols. cr 8VO ...........+-+.(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Book of the Lifeboat, 4to (Oliphant) 4/6 
Bradley (R.), Flute of Athena, 4to cone seseee(Ee Stock) 5/0 
Bridge (A.), Roundheads and Cavaliera, Cr 890....s.sscsecseeersereecenreese ...(Bell) 3/6 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, Fac-Simile Edition, 12mo .... AE. Stock) 2/6 
Cheyne (W. W.), Treatment of Wounds, cr 8vo.. ss-eeeeeeee( Pentland) 3/6 
Cicero pro Milone, edited by J. 8. Reid, 12mo sessesseeeeeeee(Oamb, Univ. Press) 2/6 
Clarke (C.), An Artist's Fate, cr 8vo (E. Stock) 6/0 
Daniell (J. J.), History of Chippenham, Cr 8V0 .....e00.0++ seeeseeseeeee(Houlston) a 




























Deane (W. M.), Letters on Whist, 32m0 .se.sccersereererseeres encehnee ssteees (Vinton) 2,0 
Flaming Sword, the, cr 8vo ............ . (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Gould (G. M.), Illustrated Dictionary of Medicine, 4to ..........+...(Bailliére) 40/0 
Hailstone (H.), Songs and Psalms, 12mo... (Johnson) 3/0 
Kernahan (0.), Sorrow and Song, Cr 8V0.....+....se-eesereeeee weeeee(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Magic Half-Crown, by author of ‘‘ Crib and Fly,” cr 8vo . coeeeee( Warne) 1/6 


Mason (W. P.), History of Rome (287-202 B.c.), cr 8vo..... sossssesees(Clive) 4/6 
Norris (W.), A Victim of Good Luck, 2 vols. cr 8v0......+++....-.-.(Heinemann) 12/0 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXVI., 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 
Sheldon (J. P.), Through Staffordshire Stiles, .....(F. Murray) 5/0 
Smyth (H. W.), Sounds and Inflections of ialects (Ionic), 

SUEY cscishhcnndianegsbibnbhuxgeihh seekiebaiisinsanaameesaneenentines acne (Oxford Univ. Press) 24/0 
Tacitus Germania; Notes, &c., by H. Furneaux, 8vo ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 6/6 
Tuke (J. B.), Insanity of Over-exertion of Brain, 8vo .........(Oliver & Boyd) 6/) 
Vynne (N.), Honey of Aloes, and other Stories, cr 8vo..... -(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Wills (W. A.), Downfall of Lobengula, 4t0 .....0ce..e.ssseeerseeree (Coullingridge) 6/0 
Worcester (A.), Small Hospitals and their Establishment, 8vo (Gay & Bird) 6/6 














REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House: close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters, 
—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Oliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 





Mss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort, September 10th, 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,599 ; out-patients, 127,094; 
accidents, 10,321. 

furgical operations daily. Major operations in 1893, 1,575. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Forty qualified appointments are made annually. Dressers, 
clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are appoiated every three 
months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appointments are also 
provided free board. : 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND Pr1zEs :—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September. Numer- 
ous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

Fees.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club, The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientitic, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground is at 
Lower Edmonton, 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 


For further information apply personally, or by letter to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








S*: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist with an Introductory 
Address at 4 p.m. by Dr. Scanes-Spicer. The ANNUAL DINNER will be held 
in the Evening, Dr. Danrorp Tuomas in the Chair. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE. 
gt ge 10s. : will be Awarded by Examination on September 26th and 27th. 
(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 





Numerons CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given annually by 
competition. There are also Sixteen Re-ident Appointments in the Hospital 
open to Students without expense. The School provides complete preparation 
for the Higher Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 


Terms may te had on appli-ation to the Warden, ‘ 





CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING, 

On June Ist, the President of the Hospital, H.R.H. the Duke of York, took 
the Chair at a Festival Dinuer in aid of the Funds. This new Wing, which is 
now about to be commenced, will contain :—(1), A new Out-Patients’ Department ; 
(2), Wards for Lying-in Women as In-Patients; (3), a Residential College for 
Medical Officers and Students, who will then be close to their work and directly 
under the influence of the Medical School; (4), additional Special Wards ; (5), a 
Nurses’ Home. 

This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 in all, at an estimated cost 
of £100,000. 

For Prospectus, apply to Mr, F. H. MADDEN, the School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 





UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, 500 being in constant occupation. 

APPOINTMENTS,.—All Hospit:1 Appomtm-nts are made in accordance with 
the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLAR-HIPS.—Open Scholarships of £100 and £50. in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages, and Upen Scholarships of £150 
and £60 in Chemistry, Phisics, and Biology. Prizes are open to Students in 
their various years, amounting in the aggrezate to more than £490. 

DENTAL SCHUOL —A Dental School attached t» the Hospital affords to 
Students all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 

COLLEGE.—The Residential College accommodates about 50 Stadents, in 
add.tion to the Resicent Staff of the Hospital There is in it a large dininge- 
ae, with reading-rooms, library, and gymnasium for the use of the Students’ 

ub, 

For Prosrectus and further iafo:m:ticn, apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Hos; ital 
London, 8,E. poe iis 
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UXIvVERsity OF ABERDEEN 
SESSION 1894-95. 


Chancellor— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G.. p CL 
Lord Rector— api 
The Most Honourable the MARQUIS of HUNTLY, P.C., LL.D 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal— Pu, 
Sir WILLIAM DUGUID GEDDES, LL.D., D.Litt. 


Seer UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, founded in 1494.95, possesses 
_,its Charter the amplest privileges claimed or enjoyed by any at 
Institution. Tt conters Degrees in ARTS, MEDICINE, SCIENCE, LAW 4 
, and also grants the Diplomain PUBLIC HEALTH : iti 
“4 — in the “ ee » under conditions 
e Ordinances of the Scottish Universities Commissioners of : 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine, came into force at the begin elatin 
Winter Session 1892-93, By these Ordinances considerable ch ive bean 
made in the Curriculum of Study. ran 
Important additions have recently been made to the University Buildings a 
further University Extensions are being carried out at a cost of over £100 00 


FACULTY OF ARTS, 


The NEXT SESSION in this Faculty COMMENCES OCTOB t 
and CLOSES MARCH 20th, 1895. ER 17th, 189s, 
The Preliminary Examination commences September 29th, 


CLASSES, PROFESSORS, and LECTURERS. 


Greek—Prof. HARROWER, M.A. Latin—Prof. RAMSAY, M.A, D.C.L, 
English Literature—Prof. GRIERSON, M.A. Mathematics—Prof. PIRIE. 
M.A. Natural Philosophy—Prof. NIVEN, M.A,, D.Sc., F.R.S. Logic—Prof’ 
ADAMSON, M.A., LL.D. Moral Philosophy—Prof. FYFK, M.A. Natural History 
—Prof. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.8, Botany—Prof, TRAIL. 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Chemistry—Prof. JAPP, M.A., LL.D. F.R.S. Hebrew. 
and Semitic Languages—Prof. KENNEDY, D.D. Modern Languages (French 
1 - casita W.SCHOLLE, Ph.D, Eduacation—Dr. JOSEPH OGILVIE, 


The DEGREE of MASTER of ARTS (M.A.) will now be conferred after a 
Course of Instruction and Examination extending over three Winter Sessions, 
or two Winter andthree Summer Sessions. Candidates for the Degree must 
attend Fnll Courses in at least seven Subjects, and be Examined in theze Sub. 
jects. The number of “ options” availabie among the Subjects enables the Cur- 
riculum to be adapted to the varying requirements of each Student. There ig 
also provision for Special Courses for the Degree of M.A. with Honours, 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


In the Faculty of Science, the Degrees granted are BACHELOR of SCIENCE: 
(B.Sc.), and DOCTOR: of SCIENCE (D.Sc.). The Classes included in a 
Faculty are Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
Geology, Anatomy, and Paysiology. Any three of the above, with the addition 
of Astronomy, may bs selected in the Final Examination for B.Sc. The Oourse 
of Study extends over not less than three years, and must embrace at least seven 
Full Courses in the subjects prescribed for Examination, four of which must be 
taken in this University, and three may be taken in any other Institution or 
under Teachers recognised by the University Court. As in Arts, the number of 
“ Options ’’ available among the Subjects in Science enables the Curriculum to 
be adapted to the varying requirements of each Student, 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1894-95, BEGINS OCTOBER 16th. Preliminary 
Examination, September 29th. 

In the Faculty of Medicine the Degrees granted are—BACHELOR of MEDI. 
CINE (M.B.) and BACHELOR of SURGERY (Ch.B.), which must be taken to- 
gether; DOCTOR of MEDICINE (M.D.) and MASTER of SURGERY (Cb. M.) 
The new Regulations are binding on all Students who began their Medical Studies 
in or after Session 1892-93. The Curriculum extends over Five Years, Two of 
which must be passed in this University. The Cost of Matriculation, Class, and 
Hospital Fees for the whole Curriculum, exclusive of the Fees for the Degrees, 
is about £90. 

The Faculty of Medicine embraces Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is 
given in all the main branches of Medical Science, viz. :— 

Anatomy—Prof. REID, M.D., F.R.C.S. Natural History—Prof. ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., F.L.S. Botany—Prof. TRAIL, M.D., F.8.S. Che. 
mistry—Prof. JAPP, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Physics—Prof. NIVEN, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. Physiology—Prof. MACWILLIAM, M.D. Materia Medica—Prof. CASH, 
M.D.,F.R.S. Pathology—Prof. HAMILTON, M.B.,F.R.C.S.E. Medicine—Prof. 
FINLAY, M.D., F.R.C.P. Surgery—Prof. OGSTON, C.M., M.D. Midwifery— 
Prof. STEPHENSON, M.D., F.R.C,S.E. Forensic Medicine—Prof. HAY, M.D 

Practical Classes in connection with the above Chairs are conducted by the 
Professors, in Laboratories furnished with all the necessary appliances; and op- 
portunities are afforded to Students and Graduates to extend their practical 
knowledge and engage in original research. 

Instruction is also given in Special Departments of Medical Practice by Lec- 
turers appointed by the University Court. 

Clinical Instruction is obtained in the Royal Infirmary of Aberdeen, the Royal 
Lunatic Asylum, the Sick Children’s Hospital, the City (Fever) Hospital, the 
General Dispensary and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution, and the Oputhalmic 
Institution. 

A Prospectus of the Classe, Fees, &c., together with the Regulations for 
Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be had on application to the Secretary 
of the Medical Faculty. 


BURSARIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


In the Faculty of Arts there are 251 Bursaries of the aggregate annual 
value of £4,620, 9 Scholarships and Fellowships of the aggregate annual value of 
£725, and 16 Prizes of the annual value of £282. 

In the Faculty of Medicine there are Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
Prizes to the number of 46, and of the aggregate annual value of £1,018. 

In the Faculty of Divinity there are 38 Bursaries, 2 Scholarships, and 3 Prizes, 
of an aggregate annual value of £845. 

In the Faculty of Law there are 8 Barsaries and 1 Scholarship, of an aggregate 
annual value of £208. 

A University Education and Degree are thus placed within the reach of many 
Students who are unable to meet the requirements of the expensive educatioa 
at the older English Universities. 














Full and Official Information regarding the University, the Courses of Instruc- 
tion given, Degrees granted in Arts, Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Scieuce, 
Conditions of Bursaries, Scholarships, and Feltowships, and the Examination 
Papers will be found in ** The University Calendar,” price 2s. 61., or 2s. 10}4. by 
post. Published by A. KING and OO., University Press, Aberdeen. 


LONALDSON ROSE THOM, Secretary of Senatus. 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 





YPEWRITING.—All Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: ld. per folio (72 words), or Is. per 1,0 
words.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 


Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


17,914.—£7 is needed towards the cost (£24) of supplying artificial legs toa 
(lt. 


oang girl who was run over by a tramcar. She hopes to earn a living at dress- 
y 


making. wn i 

+.969,—Required £3 18*. for a pension of 33, a week for an old man, aged 84, 
“he was an omnibus driver for 55 years, and is now past work. Saved money, 
of which he was robbed by a relation, Granddaughter pays his rent, and grand- 
nephew partly keeps him, 





17,923,—An Eastern Committee ask help to send a very respectable man toa 
Convalescent Home and help family while he is away. He has been ill four 
months; club pay now reduced to 5s. a week. Character thoroughly good. No 
ralations able to help. S.R.D. allowance and private friend have kept family 
going sofar, £3 lls, required. 





17,854.—It is wished to raise £6 1s, 4d. towards a pension for a widow of a 
ship’s captain who died in 1853. Since that date she maintained herself in a 
most respectable position till her failing eyesight forced her to give up work. 

he is now 75 years old, and all her relations are dead. She isa most respectable 
and deserving old person. 


= 





16,329,.—£6 1s. is wanted tofcontinue for six months a penzion of 10s. 6d. a week 
toa very decent old labourer and his wife, both over 70. The old man is very 
infirm, and part of the money a:ke2d for is required to pay for medical treat- 
ment for him. He is nursed by his wife with unremitting care. The old man 
was many years a member of a country sick benefit society, which broke up 
when he was too old to join anovher. 


12,486,—An East End Committee ask for £10 8:., to enable them to grant an 
allowance of &s. a week to a disabled stevedore, and his wife who suffers from 
heart disease. They are both most worthy people. The man receives sick pay 
from his club for 20 weeks in the year ; when this ceases he is dependent on the 
Committee, There are no children or relations to help. 
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ASSURANCE CoO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 


c 0 Cc (OO (A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 


on the fact that in the whirl of unnatural ex- 
citement, and in the struggle for existence in this 
generation, no attention whatever is vouchsafed to 
the most ordinary rules of health, When the muscles 
become relaxed, the nerves over-sensitive, and tae 
brain wearies at the slightest task, these symptoms 
are part of Nature’s warning that the delicate 
organism of the human frame is out of gear. In 
most cases a gentle stimulant and mild restorative 
is all that is required to impart fresh vitality to the 
jaded nerves, and it is a well-known fact that a few 
doses of Holloway’s Pills work wonders and restore 
the lost tone of the nervous system, 


Y's 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Lepean. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and O0., 
~imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.0, each. 








NOTICE.—In juture the InpEx to the “ Spectator” 
wtil be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Ofice, at 1s, 6d. 
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SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 25s. each. For a Present or Souvenir, you could 
not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 
3. Instantly ready for use. 
4. Writes continuously for many hours. 
5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 
6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 
%. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 
8. For every writer in every land a necessity, 
FINAtty, 
As nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 





FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 











PBAND & Co.'s A 1 SAUCE, 








PRESERVED PRO- 


Soves, 
VISIONS, and 





porrep MEATS. Also, 





| ' acme of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





eo, SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





ADAM THE GARDENER. 


By Mrs. StePHEN Batson, Author of “ Dark: a 
Tale of the Down Country,” &c. 3 vols. 


ST. MAUR. By Adeline Ser- 


Grant, Author of “Oaspar Brooke's Daughter,”’ 
‘Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols. 


SUIT AND SERVICE. By 


Mrs. Hersert Martin, Author of “ Bonnie 
Lesley,” “ Britomart,” &. 2 vols. 


AVAGABOND IN ARTS. By 


ALGEERNON GissING, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,” ‘‘A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN 


PETARD. By Reernatp Lucas, 3 vols. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER 


DAYS. By Mrs, Forrester, Author of “ Viva,’ 
“My Lord and My Lady.” 2 vols. 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 


CHINA AND JAPAN, 
1, AsHORE. By Sir Edwin Arnold, K.0.LE., C.8.1. 
2. AT Ska. By Nauticus. 
A Cuitv’s RECOLLECTIONS OF RosETTI. By Miss 
Hall Caine. 
DatmMeEny AND DevonsHinF. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
THE FINANCIAL OvTLOOK. By Hartley Withers, 
Somr UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON. 
By Col. the Hon. Neville Lyttleton. 
In DeFence OF ANARCHY. By Wordsworth Doris- 
thorpe. 
SECRETS FROM THE CouRT OF SPAIN. (V.) 
Tue CHAOS OF MARRIAGE AND Divorce Laws. 
Conclusion. By J. Henniksr Heaton, M.P. 
Sport AND SPORTSMEN. By Major Gambier Parry. 
Tue UNDEFINABLE: A Fantasia. (1.) By Sarah 
Grand, 
Cuess, With Protlems, By I. Gunsberg. 


London: W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


ConTENTS. 








lRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particnu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


EPPsS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc O0OcCcO A 


BOILING WATER OB MILK. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





ST 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son's 
LIST. 


Just ready. Price One Shilling, 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


ConTENTs For SEPTEMBER, 1994, 

1, THE ADVENTURESS, Ohaps. 9-12, 

2. THE OLD CEMETERY AT QuUIBERON, 

3. PorT, PARSON, AND PAMPHLETEER, 

Ma et oo Wake, 

3 UIsa MARCHIONESS OF Wa’ 

6, THE DAFFODILS. sh tase 
7. MADAME CHARLES REYBAUD. 

8. THE CoLONEL’s Story. 

9, At Set or Sun. 
10, An AFTERNOON CALL. 
11, Heryrich Horrmann’s History, 
12. ALEXANDER LorpD PirTstigo, 
18. Oxirr’s Enp Farm. 
14, “Ar Puert Lupentes, Rex Eris Argyt—.” 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT.—THE 


ADVENTURESS, 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “Susan Fielding,” &, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68, 
® An interesting study in psychology.” —Athenzwm, 


NOW READY. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 


By Neit Curistison. In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 
NOW READY. 


IN A CINQUE PORT: A Story 
of Winchelsea. By E. M. Hewirt. In 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 

‘The author describes lovingly and well, and those 
who know Winchelsea will take pleasure from the 
description, apart altozether from the plot and action 
of the story.”—Daitly Chronicle, 


NOW READY. 


AN INTERLOPER. By Frances 


ARY PEARD, Author of “The Baroness,” &c, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Miss Peard’s latest book is also, we think, one of 
her best. The scene is laid at Poissy, and the sketch 
of provincial France is quaint and vivid.”—Daily News, 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 











Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 135. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER, containing :—A Fatat Reser 
VATION. By R.O. Prowse. BookII. Chaps. 1-3, 
—CHARACTER NOTE: THE FRENCHMAN.—GLEAMS 
OF MEMORY, WITH SOME REFLECTIONS. By James 
Payn. Chap..3.—THr SHADOW ON THE BLIND. 
—CLICcHES AND TaGs.—MatrHew AvsTIN. By 
W. E. Norris. Chaps. 33 36. 


London: Smitu, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 947. SEPTEMBER, 1894. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

“Tar DamnaBLe Country.” By Alfred Austin. 

Wo was Lost anp 1s Founp. Chaps. 18-16. 

A Recent Visit TO Harrar. By Walter B. Harris. 

La Femme DE M. FEvILyet. 

Tuirty YEARS OF Suikar. By Sir Edward Braddon 

THE DousLte-BeppFp Room. By an Electric‘an. 

A QuiTRENT CDE, By G. W. Y. 

A New Sport. By John Bickerdyke. 

Nitcnevo: A Fragment or Russian Lire, By 
G. B, Stuart. 

Tur Loss or H.M.S. ‘Victoria’: A Lament. By 
Rev. E. H. Horne. 

Session OF 1894, 


Wituram Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








HE ARCHITECTURAL 

JOURNAL.—Conrents of the JOURNAL of 
the ROYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH AROHI- 
TEOCTS, No. 18 (Vol. I., Third Series), August 
23rd, price One Shilling:—The Threatened Destruc- 
tion of Philw: a Protest. By Edouard Naville.— 
Damme, a City of the Netherlands (nine Illustra- 
tions). By J. Tavenor Perry.—Chronicle: The Cairo 
Competition ; Nubia and Its Future; Preservation 
of Karnak; Wyatt Papworth; Streets and Buildings 
Bill, &c.—Reviews: Three Architectural Periods, 
by A. E. Street, M.A.; Betterment, by William 
Woodward.—Notes: Competition Abuses, Past and 
Present ; Origin of Sculpture in Indian Architecture ; 
Testing of Brickwork (two Illustrations), &.—Pro- 
gramme and Conditions of the International Compe- 
tition for a new Museum of Egyptian Antiquities at 
Cairo (translated), with plan of site, & Published 
in twenty numbers per annum, at the office of the 
Institute, 9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
A HISTORY of ROME to the BATTLE of 


yELYN S. SHucKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel 

SOT, aides, ‘Author of a Translation of Polybius, &c. With Maps 

and Plans, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

oo + doubt that so careful a volume as this is destined for a 

ptt me ot the accepted general History of Rome in the higher 

f schools.” . 

 OAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Shuckburgh writes with verve and fluency, yet 
with steady compression of his materials, 

‘ Personally speaking, we regret that there is not more of it, 


Seer anthor will follow it up with an equally valuable volume on Im- 


perial Rome.” ee . — 
R GUARDIAN.—“ It is pretty safe to predict that it will be 

eer agree’ . It supplies us with a full, accurate, vigorous, and on the 
whole carefully-balanced narrative of the history of Roma down to the point 


where Mr. Bury takes it up.”’, 
LIFE in COREA. By W. R. Carles, 


S., H.M. Vice-Oonsul at Shanghai, and formerly H.M. Vice-Consul in 
Bae with Illustrations and Map, Svo, 12s, 6d. 
MORNING POST.—“ A most interesting account of that ancient but hardly 


gamiliar country.” 


CHILDREN of the STATE. By Florence 
DavenPort-HI1L. Second Edition. Revised by the Author and Fanny 
Fowxe. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Merits great and respectful attention.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The book is valuable for its clear and candid 
history of schemes which have met with greater or less success in various parts 
of the world, as well as for the sincerely philanthropic and enlightened spirit 
which pervades it.”” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No.419, SEPTEMBER. Price ls. 


ConTENTS. 


1, Tue Histortcat Nove. By George Saintsbury. Part II, 
2. A ForGoTTEeN Figur. By Lieut.-Colonel Hill. 

8, THE TREASURE OF SACRAMENTO Nick. By Guy Boothby. 
4, AT THE BoaRD OF GUARDIANS, 

5, PHILORNITHUS IN THE PARK. 

6, THE COMPLETE LEADER-WRITER, By Himself. 

7. THE LITTLE CHORISTER. 

8. OLD Parr. By Charles Edwardes. 

9, RAVENNA AND HER Guosts. By Vernon Lee. 

10, Some THOUGHTS ON CHATEAUBRIAND, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





ALISON McLEAN’S SUCCESSFUL WORK, 


In crown 8\%q, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. d. 


QUIET STORIES FROM 
AN OLD WOMAN’S GARDEN. 


By ALISON McLEAN. 
WITH PHOTOGRAVURE FRONT BY H. R. STEER. 


‘It is seldom that so wholesome and refreshing an enjoyment is afforded to 
the contemporary novel-reader as that which may be derived from the perusal of 
Quiet Stories from an Old Woman’s Garden.’ A fine artistic sense of proportion 
and balance is manifest in the author’s developments of her slender but intricate 
— and in the direction with which she imparts light and shadow to her 
‘ elineations of character by deft touches of delicate humour and _ pathos, 
Goa’ cannot be too widely read or earnestly taken to heart.’”’"—Daily 
e . 


This little book is simplya gem, A few ‘old summer pictures of the quiet 
hills, and human life as quiet at their feet,’ make it up; but there is a world of 
art in the crystal clearness and perfect diction with which they are drawn. The 

true pathos and sublime o’ human life’ shine out of every page, and few readers 
bt lay the book down without a tender feeling in their hearts for the simple 

olk it tells of, and a suspicion of moisture in their eyes born of human 
sympathy.”—Lwverpool Mercury. 


ti . 
R — the sketches are slight, they are endowed with all the charm that attaches 
oi i experiences of a venerable writer......Half-a-dozen stories of rustic life, in 
} ich there is a pleasing combination of simplicity and naturalness. In all the 
stories the power of love and kindliness is strongly emphasised.’’—Svotsman. 


“The stories of village life are told with admirable simplicity, and th 
authoress has an admirable command of the knack of intoventing he eaten - 
the characters of her heroes and heroines.” —Glasgow Herald, . 


“ ° ~ 
the ne half-a-dozen stories which make up this very agreeable volume remind 
enducine ronely of “Our Village,’ that earned for Mary Russell Mitford an 
ia uring fame, These ‘ Quiet Stories’ possess all the simplicity and charm that 
uggested by the happily chosen title.’—Publishers’ Circular. 


*' The stories which make up thi i ’s d 

) p this delightful old woman’s wallet are all suggested 

ty Sowers in the pet border of her garden in the South Downs of Sussex. Tne 

delica hs ile unpretentious, is well worth reading, and possesses many of those 
icate touches which only a lady can give,”—Perthshire Advertiser. 





London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO.; and New York. 





Boks. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
87 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustratio 
and 29 Illustrations in the Text. Price ON E GUINEA. ‘i 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—KOREA—CHINA, 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; 
Author of “ Russia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia.’ 





“A fascinating and painstaking work.”—Morning Post, 

“*A material addition to our sources of information is made by Mr. George 
Curzon’s book on the ‘ Problems of the Far East.’......He e Seominn all the _ 
formation bearing on the situation of Korea, and records step by step the 
measures taken by China and Japan for the advancement of their own interests.’” 
—Standard. 

“ This work possesses in a pre-eminent degree the merit of seasonableneas...... 
But while Mr. Ourzon’s book will be eagerly welcomed because it appears at a 
most opportune moment, it will be appreciated, we need hardly say, for many 
qualities of a rarer and more enduring kind.”—Times, 

“The book will strongly commend itself to all who take an interest in those 
problems of the East about which the author has been at such pains to collect at 
first hand information of an authoritative kind.”—Daily News, 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A., F.R.AS., Vicar of Hard- 
wick, Herefordshire. Fifth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged by the 
Rev. T. E. Esprn, M.A., F.R AS. 2 vols, 


Vol. I. With Portrait and a Reminiscence of the Author, 2 Plates and 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 
Vol. II, With Illustrations and Map of Star Spectra, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
[Just published, 


_ “Avery welcome new edition of a work which has long been recognised as 
invaluable by young students and amateur astronomers in general.”—Times. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO: a 


Revised Text, with Notes and Prolegomena, By Rosrrr Y. TyRRELL, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Dublin; and Louis CLaupEr Purser, M,A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Vol. IV., &vo, 153, [Just published, 


*,* Vol. I. 12s.; Vol. II, 12s,; Vol. III, 12s, 


NEW BOOK BY MRS, WALFORD, 


PLOUGHED; and other Stories. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “ Mr, Smith,” “ One Good Guest,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life 


in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Joun TrarrorD CLEGG 
(Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of ‘‘ Heart Strings,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68, 


* A thrilling story...... The narrative never flags in interest from the opening 
to the concluding pages.” —Daiiy Telegraph. 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a 


Romance of the Future. By Joun Jacozp Astor. With 10 Dlustrations, 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—SEPTEMBER. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Watrorp. Chaps. 43-45. 

WHITE SEA LETTERS, (Concluded.) By Aubyn TREevOR-BaTTYE, B,A. 
THE VALLEY OF DREAMS. By S.,CornisH WaTKEINS. 

THE APOSTLE OF PORT ROYAL. By L. Cope Cornrorp. 

THE OCINDEKELLA OF CIVILISATION. By Grant ALLEN, 

A SUBJECT RACE. By Miss E. T. FowLer, 

THE CAVERN OF THE GREAT DEATH. By Sezastian Evans, LL.D. 
THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornune. Chaps, 15-17, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 


Original Etchings by 
Witrrip Batu, Axet H. Hata, Oviver Hart, G. HELLEN, 
Col. R. Gorr, R. W. Macseru, A.R.A., JoszepH PENNELL, 
Frank Suort, Lione, P. Smyrue, WILLIAM STRANG, 
CHARLEs J, Watson, W. L. Wruuin, A.R.A., 


on view at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues, with full particulars, to be had on «pplication. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Fittings of best Linen, with body 
of Skirt of patent Cellular Cloth. 

Prices 5s. 9d., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. Gd., 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
BOBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 








logued, All the New and § i 
t dervtnad tandard Books, Pibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presen je Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


*.* This is a Selection only. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 


Artemus Ward’s Complete Works. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. The Devil’s Die. 
Philistia. This Mortal Coil. 
Babylon. The Tents of Shem, 
The Beckoning Hand, | The Great Taboo. 

In All Shades. Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
For Maimie’s Sake, Blood Royal. 
The Duchess of Powysland. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 

A Recoiling Vengeance. | Lieut. Barnabas. 

For Love and Honour. | Found Guilty. 

John Ford; and His | Fettered for Life. 
Helpmate. Between Life and Death. 

Honest Davie. The Sin of Olga Zassou- 

A Prodigal’s Progress. | _ lich. E 

Folly Morrison. Little Lady Linton. 


By BESANT and RICE. 
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